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... what else is in store for these Man-Made Gems? 


THAT'S A GOOD QUESTION. But at this point no one can give 
you the complete answer to it. 

The full possibilities of these man-made gems have not 
been explored. The making of synthetic sapphire and ruby 
in this country is an infant industry—born in World War II. 

Prior to the war, all our synthetic sapphire and ruby were 
imported. When our supply of these war-vital materials was 
cut off, Tue LinpE Arr Propucts CoMPANY, a Unit of UCC, 
at the request of the government con- 
densed into months the research necessary 
to master the techniques of quantity pro 
duction. 

Of all the gems, synthetic sapphire and 
ruby, like their natural forms, are second 


textile mills. They are the bearings in watches and delic 
navigation instruments. They make phonograph nee: 
that will far outlast metal. They are much in demand { 
jewelry ... and are used for many types of cutting to 
gages, spray nozzles, burnishing wheels and insulators. 

What else are they good for? If you are technica 
minded and read the italicized paragraph below, you m 
come up with a new answer or two. 


In addition to extraordinary wear resistance 

great beauty, LINDE synthetic sapphire and 1 
are highly resistant to most chemicals and h 
high strength at temperatures up to 3,000 deg 
and higher. Electrical losses at all frequencies 
low. They can be given an exceptionally smot 
surface, and can be bonded to other materi 
Available in half-boules up to 150 carats, and 


only to the diamond in hardness, Already TATTLE R TSAR ods of 0.065 in. to 0.125 in, diameter. 


they have many uses. are grown as Boules and Rods 


They are long-wearing thread guides in 


For additional information send for the fol 
I-12 “Synthetic Sapphire Production.” 


LINDE SYNTHETIC GEM MATERIALS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [I]@@ New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS— Bakelite Cerperation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, ! 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railread Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. 
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MThe Banks Will Do The Job 
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_ America’s Private Banking System is Geared to Serve the Full Credit Needs 
of Business, Small and Large, without Government Guarantees 


ae 


N September, 1945, this country’s private banking system of 
nearly 15,000 banks declared, in an American Bankers Asso- 
ciation resolution, that — 


“We reaffirm the declaration made by the Association on September 15, 1943, 
that direct domestic commercial loans by the government or the governmental 
guarantee of domestic commercial loans are not only unnecessary for the financing 
of postwar commercial enterprise, but are actually contrary to sound financial 
policy and the best interests of the American economy.” 


Bankers Trust Company completely endorses this policy and 
calls attention to the fact that the banking facilities of the nation 
have been marshalled to assure that every competent individual, 
firm or corporation that needs bank credit will get it if the 
money is to be used for some constructive purpose that will serve | 
the country’s economy. 


With total deposits of over $140-billion and with substan- 
tially increased capital funds, the individual banks are in a 
stronger position than ever before to do the job. In addition, 


id delie , : : f 

h need through Correspondent Banking relationships, the banks in the 
“aa larger cities co-operate closely with smaller local banks... and 
ing to ‘ . . 

ators. Regional Credit Pools, now 45 in number, which themselves have 
echnica over $650-million of credit funds available, are further assurance 
- that the full credit needs of business will be met by the banks. 
totes This is private banking enterprise serving private business 
phe enterprise in the sound American way... helping to assure pro- 
OL eg. . . 2 

quencies duction, employment and higher living standards for all. 

eget See your banker now—let him help you line up your financial program. 
r the fol 
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MEMBER PEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Nylon hosiery 


is replacing parachutes 
«+.» and the same power equipment must make them 


Nylon hosiery is back on the coun- 
ters for Christmas gifts, now that 
this war-essential material is no 
longer needed for parachutes. 

All manufacturers who are be- 
ginning to produce civilian goods 
have one problem in common. 
These new peacetime products 
will have to be made with power 
from the same boilers, turbines 
and generators that were worked, 
day and night, through the years 
of war production. 

The problem is a very real one. 
For new power equipment may be 
difficult to obtain. Hartford Steam 
Boiler can help you to extend the 
life of your power-plant. Many 
policyholders consider its unique 
engineering service to be worth 
several times the premium cost. 


Hartford Steam Boiler has, ‘by 
far, the largest field staff devoted 
solely to power-equipment inspec- 
tion. This staff draws upon the 
experience the Company has 
gained in 79 years of specializing 
in one line — Power-plant Insur- 
ance. Its advice has often 
added years to the useful life of 
costly installations. And its many 
field men are so located that they 
can be reached quickly in an 
emergency. 

These advantages have made 
Hartford Steam Boiler first choice 
among those who purchase Engi- 
neering Insurance. Your agent or 
broker can tell you 
how the Company 
has served others 
and can serve you. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


BOR DEBATE RAGES 


96 Me The Administration-backed fact-find- 
. 79 Ho bill for settling union-management 
118 My tes has become the vehicle for 
6 Rid congressional debate on la- 
> Ber leislation, but enactment of that 
any other labor regulatory measure is 


~ -no means a certainty. 

_“s I The House has sidetracked the Smith- 
79, 90, W&rends bill, which would repeal the 
artis & [Rmith-Connally act’s strike ballot proce- 
ro we, and impose heavy penalties for 


jolation of no-strike clauses in labor 
Pili ithe House of the Hobb 
Pa ouse of the Hobbs 
I tiacket ing bill, which would make 
a ense for anyone—labor 
nionists included—to interfere with in- 
RS state commerce, — means insures 
: : final enactment. The measure, sought 
- truckers protesting enforced tribute 
» “guest pilots,” probably will be bot- 
ied up in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
uittee. 

While the House will probably pass 
e fact-finding bill, perhaps even be- 
oe Christmas, the division of senti- 
ent is close enough to hedge all pre- 


ictions. 
delay Likely in Senate 


The Senate, as usual, is the question 
atk on labor legislation. 


d S. La 


icy, John 

e Law, 
Ningham 
ames M, 
e Wash 


: Foreign 
iol, Mary 


, Arthur : 

ownsend (™ The fact-finding bill won’t reach the 
° — enate floor before the Christmas re- 
“la Duke 


ss, and if Chairman James E. Murray 
f the Labor Committee calls the hun- 
red or so witnesses he has on his list, 
earings are likely to run well into 
pnuary. 

Unless the intensity of industrial dis- 
utes diminishes, the Senate committee 
report the bill to the floor. The 
utlook then is debate—for days on end 
with many senators willing to have 
¢ bill talked to death even if unwill- 
g to say so. 


Depends on the State of the Nation 


Sen. Joseph H. Ball, Minnesota Re- 
ublican, is expected to try to insert 
ortions of the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill 
ailing for compulsory arbitration of la- 
or disputes. is means more delay 


. Parker, 


>. Green, 
obert E. 
San Fran- 
Sraw-Hill pill 
0, Stuart 
, Howard 
through- 
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ice 9-(0 find the probability that, even if it passes 
ms ions oth the Senate and the House, the 
ow, Seve Mresident’s fact-finding proposal will be 
: Willord own into conference committee to 
sister's emMpose the two versions. 


iptions to 
n, Business 


The determining factor undoubtedly 
ill be the state of the nation, indus- 

lly speaking, at the time. If a na- 
onwide steel strike is closing subsidiary 
idustries, it is doubtful that the Senate 
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can withstand public pressure for pas- 
sage of some pseudo-remedial legisla- 
tion. 


HARMONIOUS DISCORD 


Members of the Republican National 
Committee, which met in Chicago last 
week, were far from satisfied with the 
congressional campaign platform which 
the G.O.P. delegation drew up after 
much prodding. 

Any political party hates an open 
fight, so the national committee adopted 
a resolution which said, in effect, that 
the supplemental platform was a states- 
manlike declaration which ought imme- 
diately to be revised. Both the con- 
servative and liberal wings of the com- 
mittee attacked it, the former as too 
toothless and the latter as too vague. 

At present G.O.P. strategy is to wait 
for Democratic fumbles. 


HOUSING RELIEF SIGHTED 


Release of surplus housing units held 
by the government, reimposition of pri- 
orities on building materials (giving 
preference to residential units costing 
$10,000 and less), and appointment of a 
housing czar—Wilson Wyatt, ex-mayor 
of Louisville-with broad powers to 
break bottlenecks, are bound to aug- 
ment housing supply. 

But the shortage of homes is so acute 
that it will require years to overcome 
it. Thus the shorter-range benefits of 
this week’s White House action should 
not be overestimated. After all, it was a 
direct result of public pressure for some 
sort of positive action (BW—Dec.1’45, 

5). 
, Most significant feature of the White 
House program is the decision to sup- 
= price ceilings for old and new 

ouses, as called for in the Patman bill 
now before Congress. As far as housing 
is concerned, this goes even further than 
the government went during the war. 


ATOMIC BOMB VS. NAVY 


The four-month-old problem of the 
atomic bomb vs. naval ships is going to 
be settled in the only way possible— 
by actual test. Joint Army and Navy 
plans are well under way on the experi- 
ment that could, in the flash of a single 
gigantic explosion, make obsolete sea 
power as now conceived. 

Problems of this unparalleled test in- 


clude selection of a suitable site (tidal 
waves have to be reckoned with), assem 
bly of “many naval vessels,” extensive in 
strumentation for measuring results, and 
assembly of necessary personnel. No 
date for the event has been set. Nor 
has it been determined whether the test 
will be secret or conducted before an 
international audience. 

Proponents of the latter idea say it 
would impress statesmen with the horro: 
of the weapon, yet be a gesture of good- 
will, all calculated to speed international 
control of atomic energy. 


CARRIERS WIN ROUND 


Railroads took their first step out 
from behind the Justice Dept.’s anti- 
trust eight ball this week when the 
House accepted the Bulwinkle bill spe- 
cifically satvataine joint action by car- 
riers in rate-making and other matters, 
subject to approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The bill’s fate 
now is up to the Senate. It may run 
into trouble with the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, but the House vote 
of 277 to 45 makes the roads optimistic. 

If the bill passes, it probably will not 
stop the Justice Dept.’s Lincoln (Neb.) 
antitrust suit against the western roads 
(BW—Sep.9’44,p32), but it will strip 
that case of most of its importance as 
far as the future is concerned. The bill 
also would cut the ground from unde: 
the Supreme Court case brought by 
Goy. Ellis Arnall of Georgia, who 
charges that rate-making agreements 
have discriminated against his state. 


* 
CAR SHORTAGE GROWS 


Shortage of refrigerator cars has be- 
come acute enough to prod the Office 
of War Mobilization & Reconversion 
into an inquiry. If nothing spectacular 
noiicagl that’s a fair bet—the canners 
and beverage people will have to relin- 
quish part of their precious space to 
perishable produce, notably on west-to- 
east and south-to-north runs. 

A wartime problem, lack of cars this 
winter is a worse headache than ever, 
because all the improvisations for con- 
serving space were progressively ex- 
hausted in 1942, 1943, and 1944. As 
things stand, there’s still a demand for 
185,000 cars a month, with about 115,- 
000 available. 

Since the Dept. of Agriculture hates 
to flaunt its war powers to force less- 
perishable perishables into storage, or in- 
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Water-borne polyvinyl resins provide safer, 
simpler processing methods 


These finished products indicate the variety of 
articles that can be made using GEON latex as one 
of the basic raw materials. For example, thin coat- 
ings of GEON latex can be applied to fabric, 
leather, paper, fibre, thread, wire, or any other 
material to which coatings can be applied by con- 
ventional methods. 


Suitably formulated, GEON latex—a water dis- 
persion containing approximately 50% vinyl resin 
—can be used on standard processing equipment. 
Being a water system, GEON latex offers many ad- 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
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@ WIRE INSULATION 
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@ COATED SILK AND NYLON THREAD 
vantages not to be found in solvent systems—sim- Revival 


ifinish 


plicity and economy of processing—no danger of 


toxic vapors, or explosion—elimination of expen- col 
sive, cumbersome solvent recovery systems. Highly & who ; 
stable, GEON latex is not rubber and contains no fered to 
rubber histle uw 
: is, skelj 
GEON latex is not a “miracle material” that will ted pre 
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do away with other coating methods. Yet already 
there is evidence that it will open entire new fields 
in the manufacture of coatings, sheet. and film. For 
more information write Dept. 
BB-12, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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it is trying to persuade 
WMR to provide labor and materials 
« repairing several thousand disabled 
r if this alternative flops—and it 
y take too much time to be a quick 
gwer—there’s apparently only one 
ing to do—cut canned goods and bev- 
nee shipping by around 25% as 


minst a year ago. 


UM DEAL APPROVED 


Bes 

Both the Dept. of Justice and Stuart 
ington, Surplus Property Adminis- 
for, will give their blessing to the 
e by the Reconstruction Finance 
mp. to Reynolds Metals Co. of the 
wemment-owned Hurricane Creek 
k) alumina plant and the Jones 
il! aluminum reduction plant 20 miles 
ay. Approval of the lease is subject 


a, proviso that royalties required by 
e Baaious Co. of pelos on cer- 
in facilities must be satisfactory to the 
FC. 
No government subsidy of any kind is 
ylved and Reynolds will assume any 
ses from the operation of the two 
nts, which have been rented for five 
us for a minimum payment of $6 mil- 
aand a maximum of $12 million, de- 
ding on the proportion of the pro- 
five capacity of the Hurricane Creek 
nt that is used. 
Reynolds asserts that the addition of 
leased plants to its present facilities 
ll give it a capacity equivalent to 75% 
total U. S$. prewar aluminum produc- 
mn, 


EL ALLOCATION? 


Revival of an allocation system for 
nifinished steel is being considered by 
¢ Civilian Production Administration, 
der pressure from small steel produc- 
who complain that price increases 
ered to them by OPA aren’t worth a 
istle unless they can get more sheet 
» Skelp, and so on from the inte- 
ted producers. The move has OPA’s 
king, but might have rough going 
cause a number of large producers say 
ry are short of semifinished steel for 
rir OWN use. 

A complicating factor also may be the 
t between large producers and non- 
grated companies that have asked 
price relief. 

Uriginally the industry presented a 
d front against anything but indus- 
wide price increases, but some 16 
nll producers have broken the ranks 
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and applied for higher prices, which 
OPA ak at 
boosts to large producers (BW—Dec. 
8’45,p5). 


PETROLEUM SUIT REVIVED 


The blanket antitrust suit filed in 
1940 against the American Petroleum 
Institute and 21 major oil companies 
has started rolling toward an all-out 
finish fight. The Dept. of Justice filed 
a motion in U, S. district court (Dis- 
trict of Columbia) this week to require 
the defendants to file an answer within 
60 days in the suit, which had been sus- 
pended for the duration. 

Assistant Attorney General Wendell 
Berge insists that the government is in 
no mood to compromise any of the 
many issues raised, and the industry also 


as offered them while denying. 


is ree a fast. ‘The defendants have 
a themselves not to plead “no 
contest,” which several of them did 
during the famous post-NRA antitrust 
trial in Madison, Wis. (BW—May11'40, 
p15). Both sides are reported opposed 
to a consent decree. 

Elaborate preliminaries probably will 
hold up actual trial until next fall. 


UNDER CONGRESS’ EYES 


Signing of the Byrd-Butler bill by 
President Truman climaxes a long fight 
to bring government corporations such 
as Tennessee Valley Authority, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp., and Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corp. under direct con- 
gressional panes Beginning next 
July 1, all of the 100-odd federal cor- 
porations—controlling an estimated $30 


During the war, charges that 

American companies helped to arm 
Hitler’s Germany through their car- 
tel arrangements with the German 
chemical industry were countered 
by statements that the United States 
got more out of the agreements than 
Germany did. 
e Reply to Esso—This week, a Sen- 
ate subcommittee was told how the 
German chemical industry took issue 
with these assertions. The speaker 
was Col. Bernard Bernstein, who, as 
director of the division of investiga- 
tion of cartels and external assets of 
the U. S. Military Government, has 
been piecing together the amazing 
story of how I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
A. G., was not only the “largest, 
most powerful chemical trust in the 
world” but also a mighty right arm 
of the German army and air force. 

Replying to an article by an offi- 
cial of the Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
in December, 1943, defending the 
“profitability” of Standard’s relation- 
ship with Farben, three of I. G.’s 
leading scientists informed their gov- 
ernment—presumably back in 1944— 
that Farben gained technical infor- 
mation from America far more im- 
portant to Germany’s war effort than 
Standard Oil was able to obtain for 
its country. Examples cited include 
isooctane, toluol, tetraethyl lead, 
polymerization—and assistance in 
the purchase of a large reserve of 


Farben Boasts U.S. Swindled in Cartel Deals 


aviation gasoline and lubricating oil. 
@ Research Delayed—Senators also 
heard from Bernstein Farben’s story 
of using Standard Oil to delay the 
development and use of synthetic 
rubber in the U. S. Key points in 
this testimony: Cartel arrangements 
put synthetic rubber under Farben’s 
“sphere of influence”; but Standard 
was aiming for a U. S. monopoly on 
synthetic rubber development, if and 
when Farben would release the 
American rights under the so-called 
Jasco agreement; to that end, Stand 
ard dissuaded other American rubber 
companies from undertaking inde- 
pendent research, leading them to 
believe it had already received the 
buna process and was trying to work 
out a anies scheme; Farben never 
intended to divulge the process, and 
so while it produced enough buna to 
make Germany independent of rub- 
ber imports, development and use of 
man-made rubber in the U. S. were 
delayed until “at least 1940.” 

e Full Story Withheld—Despite two 
days of public hearings, the fall story 
of how the business camaraderie of 
the cartel helped build the German 
war machine, purportedly at our 
expense, was not revealed this weck. 
Additional pages of the Bernstein re- 
port have been torn out—figuratively 
—and turned over to the Dept. of 
Justice for possible future use by the 
Antitrust Division. 


"Tn STILL using ay 1915 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 
| MACHINE!” = 


IRE I NPT t 


BUT, MISTER! Elliott's changed 
since 1915...as you'll see from this 
interesting new 65-page catalog. 


SEND FOR IT...1T'S TREE! 


If you, too, think you 
know all about the 
Elliott System of Ad- 
dressing because 
you’ve used it satis- 
factorily for years, see 
Elliott’s new catalog! 
It describes some of 
the many patented 
} mechanical improve- 
ments, running into 
the hundreds, that 
account for Elliott’s popular success. Its pages 
interestingly illustrate some of the time-and- 
work-saving Elliott superiorities that are the 
reason so many Elliotts are bought by firms for- 
merly using other makes of addressing machines. 

From the largest Elliott, imprinting millions 
of addresses at the rate of 80 a minute, to the 
new little 17-lb. Elliott Addresserette, designed 
for lists of only a few hundred names, there’s 
an improved Elliott for every requirement. As 
an essential part of your future business ex- 
pansion, learn today about modern Elliott Ad- 
dressing Machines. Write now, on your business 
letterhead, for Elliott’s new free 65-page catalog. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


billion of assets—must present business- 
pe budgets to Congress through the 
Beiget Bureau, just like a regular-line 


to the George bill, which 
launched the rman ag s shaasy of 
federal corporations by the eral Ac- 
counting Office (BW —Jul.21’45,p17). 


ARDEN REVIEW DENIED 


The cosmetic industry’s store demon- 
strator system was dealt a body blow by 
the Supreme Court’s refusal to review 
the case of Elizabeth Arden Sales —_ 
vs. Gus Blass Co. The latter, a Little 
Rock (Ark.) department store, will col- 
lect $3,030 triple age: a under the 
Clayton act by reason of Arden’s pay- 
ment of a larger demonstrator allow- 
ance to a competitor (BW —Oct.27'45, 
p86). 

The Supreme Court’s action sustains 
an eighth circuit decision which fol- 
lowed the reasoning applied by the 
Federal Trade Commission in its recent 
order forbidding Arden to pay for dem- 
onstrators’ services except on “propor- 
tionally equal terms” as eames by the 
Robinson-Patman act. FTC’s order is 
pending on appeal, but the commission 
may not wait for the court’s final deci- 
sion before issuing similar orders to six 
other leading cosmetic companies which 
employ demonstrators. 


=. ae 
Approval of the legislation is a logical 
neal 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


The Commodity Credit Corp. is get- 
ting out of the grocery business. It is 
shrinking its surplus lend-lease invento- 
ries of canned goods, vitamin tablets, 
and other processed foods through mark- 
down sales here and abroad. 

The French Supply Council whose 
operations sprawl Goteak 15 Washing- 
ton buildings will eventually move al- 
most its entire staff to New York; it is 
now hunting office space. 

The international prestige of U. S. 
economists continues to slump with the 
unemployment figures, which are run- 
ning radically lower than their estimates 
directly after V-J Day. 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


With an accumulation of wartime sav- 
ings so holes in their pockets, 
consumers, hungry for things to buy, 
are enjoying a mass shopping spree. 
Right now Christmas is the excuse but 
the spending wave is expected to con- 
tinue well into 1946 (page 16). 
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DIFFICULTIES OF DOING Business 
AT A DISTANCE... 
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Perhaps Marine Midland 
can save you the trip 
to New York State 


Ten days is a long time te wait if 
you have an important business 
roblem in up-state New York. 
Maybe you can get quicker action 
if you bear in mind these facts: 
In the very community you may 
plan to visit—and in 39other cities 
and towns in New York State—are 
Marine Midland Banks. Officers in 
these banks know local conditions 
—local business—local people 
intimately. This firsthand knowl- 
edge has helped many executives 
and companies doing business in 
this state. Before trying to jump 
a crowded train, we suggest check- 


ing with Marine Midland. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatict 
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Business prospects were materially brightened this week by straight- 
forward actions aimed toward breaking the two main bottlenecks. 


A real sensation was President Truman’s plan for facilitating residential 
construction (page 5). But builders contend that it may not look as good in 
practice as on paper, if sales ceilings are included. 

Equally far-reaching in significance was the prospect that an early Ford 
settlement with the union might speed labor peace (page 102). 

7 

Clearing the track for a faster rise in construction volume and an end 

to labor uncertainty would dispel all doubt of 1946 prosperity. 


From the standpoint of making jobs when unemployment reaches a 
high figure, as it will next spring, the building industry has been the one 
weak spot in the outlook (BW—Sep. 1’45,p10). 

Construction contracts have been rising consistently since the war's 
end, but not rapidly enough to promise “’full employment” in 1946. 

As to labor, there has even been talk of strife throwing us into a bust 
rather than the expected boom. Much more realistically, there has been the 
chance that strikes would check the 1946 upturn. 

oe 

Trying to build a home, without the priorities promised in Washington 
this week, has been an unhappy job but not an impossible one. 

Take the fellow on Long Island who located the lumber he needed (at 
a price) but was told there was no way to deliver it by the time he asked. 
So he hired a moving van; they aren’t very busy now. 


. 
The relatively small sale of E bonds in the Victory Loan drive points up 
a basic change in people’s spending habits since the end of the war. 


There is more urge now to spend, less to save, even though it is just as 
hard as ever to find things to buy. Saving will be even less when consumers’ 
goods are available in quantity which is somewhere near the level of demand. 

Savings of individuals—almost $40 billion in 1944—have fallen off 
sharply in the second half of 1945, may amount to ‘no more than $35 billion 
for the full year. And the decline will be steep in 1946 as well. 


The average businessman has a good deal at stake in the relation of 
consumers’ incomes to their spending or saving. 


Saving in the war years represented, in very important part, inability to 
spend. Now, with people wanting to spend, their aggregate incomes in 1946 
could theoretically go down by the full amount of 1945 saving without a cut 
in spending (although, as a practical matter, many people would continue 
to save). 

Concretely, if consumers’ spendable incomes (after personal taxes) are 
$136 billion in 1945 and savings $35 billion, then $101 billion in goods and 
services will have been bought and paid for. Obviously, spendable incomes 
can drop a major part of $35 billion before spending has to dip. 

And this is without taking into account the $170 billion in liquid assets 
people own (chart, page 16) and can draw upon as they wish. 


Income of consumers (wages, dividends, etc.) is among the many things 
that haven’t fallen off as badly as expected. Dept. of Commerce estimates had 
indicated a fall of nearly 10% from the first half of 1945 to the second; 
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the decline began in late August and continued in September—but there 
was a rise in October. 


2 

Measured by the department's seasonally adjusted index, these income 
payments to individuals reached their peak early this year just above 245, 
slid gradually to 242 in July. Then came the drop—to 236 in August and 
on down to 229 in September. 

The rise in October was to 232. The big factor was mustering out pay 
to veterans, up from $174 million in September to $391 million in October. 

Trade and service payrolls were up, those in manufacturing down. Over- 
all, though, total private nonagricultural payments were higher. 

° 

Everyone was happy to see red-point rationing go but all is not smooth 
sailing ahead. 

The armed services haven’t been getting all the beef they have 
wanted. To facilitate procurement, meat packers have been ordered to 
set aside 30% of the better grades until military needs are satisfied. 

Prior to this, the only set-aside has been 50% on lower grades of 
beef. This was to provide for relief for liberated areas. 

Now, with the supply situation still touchy, the new set-aside promises 
to cause civilians some discomfort. 

And it isn’t just meat. The Dept. of Agriculture’s latest appraisal of 
fats and oils indicates the 1946 supply for civilians at 44-45 Ib. per capita. 
That’s up from 42 Ib. in 1945 but 3 Ib. to 4 Ib. below prewar. 

Moreover, civilian demand in 1946 is put at 50 lb. per capita. The 
implication is that those who can pay will get the fats and oils. Already 
there is some black-marketing in butter. 

* 

Farmers may be running into the law of averages. All through the 
war, we were blessed with much better than average conditions. Now there 
is a shortage of moisture in much of the Great Plains and Southwest. 


Winter wheat in much of the Plains area is in only “fair to good” 
condition (in contrast to last fall when exceptional rainfall contributed to 
this year’s record harvest). And ranges are suffering, which threatens 
to cut 1946-47 meat supplies. 

At this time last year, War Food Administration was sort of hoping that 
weather in 1945 wouldn’t be too good. They feared surpluses. 

Their hopes were as unfounded as their fears. We had fine weather, 
got a big crop, and needed every bit of it. Present policy is not to worry 
about surpluses until we see them. This time, due to weather, the surpluses 
may not materialize (except in special instances like eggs). 

os 

Demand for industrial raw materials continues to know no bounds. 

Copper deliveries to domestic fabricators in November rose 15,000 tons 
over October's to the extraordinary peacetime total of nearly 120,000 tons. 

Lead supplies in the first quarter of 1946 are expected to fall some 
60,000 tons short of demand, necessitating continued allocation. 

The thing to watch for is an upturn in domestic production. There are 
some signs that this will come before long. An occasional mine or smelter, 
offering fairly attractive working conditions, is getting men. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . *170.0 169.7 1654 2308 162.2 


PRODUCTION 


1 Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 82.9 82.8 80.4 96.9 97.3 
uction of Automobiles and Trucks 14,580 13,140 32,225 20,340 98.236 
Engineering Const. Awards (Ing. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . $11,033 $11,410 $11,668 $4,740 $19,433 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) : 4,097 4,043 3,948 4,538 3,130 
Guede Off (daily average, 1,000 bblis.)....... 2.2... e cee 4,448 4,451 4,704 3,842 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) $2,062 2,078 2,038 1,685 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 78 81 86 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) +54 61 52 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $28,169 $28,137 ‘ $9,613 


Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +9% +10% +17% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 15 17 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931100) F 264.3 263.6 : 198.1 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . . 169.6 169.4 . 138.5 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... : 231.6 222.1 ; 146.6 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) re $58.27 $58.27 : $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) ‘ $19.17 $19.17 , $19.48 
{Copper (electrolytic, EE, PUES, TDS 5 od un b ch sleiviadwcs tgeecoesese J 12.000¢  12.000¢ J 12.022¢ 
f . $1.69 $1.69 r $0.99 
Sie cee, womvered New Terk, B.). .. 22... ccc cece cece cc ccces : 3.75¢ 3.75¢ , 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2.2... 2.2022 e cece eee ms 24.30¢  23.96¢ : 13.94¢ 
EE, NS, MDa in esih onc oc snes cnectivcvercsvccesccercecs d $1.330 $1,330 ; $1.281 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............2.eeeeeeees A 22.50¢ 22.50¢ ’ 22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).........ceeeeeeeeeeceee : 137.4 135.5 ‘ 78.0 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) ‘ 3.13% 3.16% . 4.33% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) i 2.62% 2.62% -709 2.77% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 3 1.00% 1.00% .00¢ 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 3% 3% 1-5% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 40,247 39,449 , 23,876 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 62,381 61,034 28,191 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,778 6,480 6,296 

i 4,119 3,368 ’ 940 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 45,501 45,263 ; 14,085 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,248 3,240 : 3,710 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 1,520 990 5,290 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 24,764 23,877 2,265 


* Preliminary, week ended December 8th. tRevised. Ceiling fixed by government. SDate for Latest Week" on each series on request, 


‘BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Preview of 946 
e G°E Fluorescent 
Lamps 


DEVELOPED NEW FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
FOR YOUR HOME AND BUSINESS 


General Electric Lamp Research is bringing you 
exciting new developments in fluorescent lamps 
next year. Shown on this page, for example, are 
G-E SLIMLINE Fluorescent Lamps, G-E CIRC. 
LINE Fluorescent Lamps, and a long, tubular 
sunlamp that works like a fluorescent lamp. 


These are just three of the recent firsts for G-E 
Lamp Research—research that is constantly at 


The length (up to 96”) and small diameter of G-E 
SLIMLINE Fluorescent Lamps afford new opportuni- 
| ties for lighting units with long, smooth, trim lines— 
Bi} slender, flowing lines of light. They are versatile in per- 

t 4 formance and highly efficient. Stores and offices will 
ih use them end-to-end in ceiling fixtures of the type shown 
above. They will be used in showcases, show windows, 


work to bring you new lamps and to make exist- 
ing G-E Lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 

When may you expect these new lamps? G-E 
SLIMLINE Lamps are in production now. G-E 
CIRCLINE Lamps and the new G-E Sunlamp 
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valances and cornices. Note also the suggested use of a will be available later in 1946. In th 


G-E CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamp in the perfume dis- 
play fixture on the counter in left foreground. 


G-E FLUORESCENT SUNLAMP. G-E Lamp Research has 
discovered how to make a fluorescent sunlamp that pro- 
duces healthful ultraviolet radiation. G-E Lamp engineers 
expect it to be used in portable models, as above, and 
even more extensively in ceiling fixtures where you will en- 
joy its benefits as you work. Look for it in a few months. 


G-E LAMPSE- 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


G-E CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamps will provide an abun- 
dance of comfortable light in floor and table lamps for 
your home. The model above, combining a G-E CIRC- 
LINE with a G-E 3-Lite bulb gives twice as much useful 
reading light as the best prewar “Better Sight” portable 
lamp. Fixture manufacturers are designing CIRCLINE 
floor and table lamps suitable for a wide range of interiors. 
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sritish Credit: Trade Keystone 


Proposed loan regarded as essential part of program to con- 
ert the world’s wartime economy to unfettered peacetime basis. 
Other projects must follow financial arrangements set up in pact. 


The way the world is likely to do bus- 
ness during at least the next five to ten 
cars began to unfold this week as 
amifications of the U. S.-British com- 
nercial policy deal came to light. 

For, as experts probed the 
inds of the men who drew up the 
pereements, it became increasingly clear 
o them that far more than a eaehid 
heme to help put Britain on its feet 
as been under consideration during 
he 13 weeks the negotiations have been 
ynder way in Washington. 

Placed in its true perspective, the 
British deal, important as it is, be- 
omes merely the keystone in an arch 
ntended to bridge the gap from an 
tificial, war-controlled economy to 
something akin to the untrammeled 
yay Of doing business which most 
ountries want to resume as soon as 
possible. 

Master Plan—The loan spotlights the 
verall plan for setting the world up 
n business again that is now taking 
iefinite shape. 

In this program, the British deal, by 
hich the U. S. provides credits up to 
54,400,000,000, is intended to make 
pvailable to London enough ready cash 


i 
% 


so that it can get industry and trade 
going again in the world’s biggest sin- 
gle commercial bloc. 

Simultaneously, the world is offered 
the Bretton Woods program whereby 
an international fund of $8,800,000,000 
will be available to help hold world cur- 
rencies on a steady keel. In addition, an 
international ree f will be set up to dis- 
pense funds totaling $9,100,000,000 in 
the form of reconstruction or develop- 
ment loans for needy countries. 

Also to play a vital role is the Export- 

Import Bank which has $3,500,000,000 
to lend. A larger sum may become avail- 
able if Congress can be convinced that 
it is needed. In contrast with the two 
Bretton Woods international funds, Ex- 
port-Import credits are provided solely 
by this country. 
e Other Projects—These three arrange- 
ments cover, in the main, the financial 
provisions involved. Still to be devel- 
oped are projects in related fields: 

(1) Trade barriers must be reduced or 
removed. 

(2) Ships must be returned to private 
companies and the world’s vast network 
of commercial schedules resumed. The 
United Maritime Authority will be dis- 


“ETS 


solved on Mar. 2, and normal commer- 


cial shipping service should rapidly re- 
place the tight controls required during 
the war. 

(3) Such issues as cartel controls, 
quotas, and commodity deals are to be 
aired in international conference. 

(4) Detailed plans for standardizing 

commercial policy and promoting trade 
throughout the world call for an Inter- 
national Conference on Trade & Em- 
ployment. This probably will be called 
in September. 
e Essential Factor—The U. S.-British 
agreement, however, has been consid- 
ered a prerequisite to this whole pro- 
gram. Without financial assistance, war 
impoverished Britain insisted that it 
could not quickly participate in any 
program to unfreeze sterling and lift 
trade barriers. 

And without British cooperation, 
Washington knew it would be impos- 
sible to put the program across. 

@ What It Provides—Whiat is offered to 
London in the agreement can be sum- 
marized briefly: 

(1) A credit of $3,750,000,000 to be- 
come available as soon as the plan is 
authorized. These funds would be avail 
able in any amount needed at any time 
until Dec. 31, 1951. 

(2) Interest on the loan would be 
charged at 2%, but no interest would 
be collected until 1951. In addition, 
there is a waiver clause which would 
allow London to omit payment in years 
when Britain’s trade balance is unfavor- 
able. However, the U. S. would not 


pecretary of State Byrnes, flanked (left to right) by Lord Keynes, adviser to the British financial mission; Lord Hali- 
fax, British Ambassador to the U. S.; and Secretary of the Treasury Vinson, signs the final papers providing Britain 
with credits up to $4,400,000,000—a financial cornerstone in the reconstruction of international trade. 


MONEY TO SPEND 


noo ee has more than ever before 
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Individuals’ Liquid Assets 
(Cash, Deposits, Government Bonds 
as of December 31) 
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Billions of Dollars 
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1939 1941 


1940 


Dote S$: 4 c 


1945 


1943 


1942 1944 


Consumers have been making less money, on the average, since the end of the 
war, but that hasn’t frightened them into spending less, as shopping crowds 
(cover) clearly demonstrate. The reason? They have enough liquid savings 
so that they don’t worry much about spending what they do make. This is 
the story told by the rise in “individuals’ liquid assets” from an estimated $53 
billion at the end of 1939 to more than $170 billion by the close of 1945. 
It is the money that couldn’t be spent during the war because the merchan- 
dise wasn’t to be had. This holding is represented largely by cash in hand, 
deposits in banks, and U. S. government bonds. The huge backlog of con- 
sumer purchasing power not only supports predictions of a record holiday 
trade for 1945 but it also underlies the prospect of booming business in 1946. 


waive interest payments unless other 
countries to which Britain owes money 
also cancel interest. 

(3) The loan is to be repaid in 50 

ual instalments, beginning five years 
after the deal is ratified. 

(4) Outstanding lend-lease obliga- 

tions of the British are written off at 
$650,000,000, and this amount is pro- 
vided as a supplemental credit so that 
all lend-lease business can be cleared up. 
Presidential approval is all that is re- 
quired to make this part of the credit 
immediately effective. This credit also 
carries interest at 2%, and is payable, 
along with repayment of principal, on 
the same instalment schedule provided 
for the major credit. 
e Lend-Lease Pattern—Since total lend- 
lease on British account reached more 
than $29 billion, against which reverse 
lend-lease balanced off about $4 billion, 
the agreement probably provides a clew 
to other ultimate settlements with such 
key lend-lease recipients as Russia 
(which received more than $10 billion) 
and China (which received more than 
$750 million). : 

This precedent for prompt settlement 
of second World War debts does not, 
however, mean that Washington has 
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made any commitment to write off un- 
= obligations from the first World 
Var. No mention of these old debts— 
which, in the case of Britain, total only 
$32 million less than the proposed war 
credit—is made in the pending pact. 

e Trade Concessions—T'o win this credit 
from the tight-fisted U. S. negotiators, 
Britain was forced to lay down a pro- 
gram of action which includes a number 
of important concessions to Washing- 
ton’s plan for freeing world trade. 

One year after the credit is approved 
by Congress, Britain agrees to unfreeze 
pounds which are derived from current 
trade. This means that, after about one 
year, when India sells, for example, 
jute, shellac, mica, or manganese to 
the U. S., the dollars earned from these 
sales can be used directly by India to 
buy goods in the U. S. 

Londen agrees in the new pact to 
abandon the wartime regulation that 
all dollars earned by any part of the 
Empire shall be turned into a central 

P'to be administered London. 
nstead, each part of the Empire will 
be allowed to buy wherever it can do 
business most advan usly. 
e Some Funds Blocked—Not to be over- 
looked by business, however, is the fact 


that this thawing of sterling ‘sing 
from current transactions does nit 4 

ply equally to the huge (nearly s|4 
billion) blocked accounts sca: ered 
through the Empire (especially in | qj; 
Egypt and the Middle East, Aus::,\j; 
and South Africa) and in cou tries 
within the sterling bloc (such as A:cep. 
tina). 

One of the great tasks ahead of the 
British treasury during the coming year 
is to come to terms with these countries 
on some plan for settling these accounts. 
© Proposals Discussed—Three proposals 
were discussed frankly during the \\ ash. 
ington negotiations, though fina! dj. 
posal rests entirely with London and 
each of the creditors involved: 

(1) Scale down the obligation as far 
as possible on the basis that each part 
of the Empire would make a contribu. 
tion to victory, and in order to wring 
out some of the price inflation almost 
certainly included in all wartime bill. 
ings. 

(2) Unfreeze as soon as possible 4 
portion of the balance so that it can 
be used by the creditor to expand his 
share in the recovery program. 

(3) Fund, and keep blocked, that part 
of the debt which London cannot pos- 
sibly repay in the immediate future. 

What portion of the $14 billion will 

fall into each of these categories re- 
mains a question. Largest single block 
of frozen obligations (nearly $5 billion) 
is held by India. Egypt is the second 
great creditor. And down the line is 
Eire. All three have been traditionally 
bitterly critical of Britain’s commercial 
and political controls over their coun- 
tries, and will undoubtedly fight any 
reduction, holding out for the largest 
possible unfreezing. 
e Preference Retained—Britain does not 
give up Empire trade preference as a 
part of the new bargain. Instead, Lon- 
don agrees to reduce tariff privileges 
now preserved for Empire countries 
whenever the U. S. and other countries 
agree to slash their tariffs on a com- 
mensurate scale. 

Further, London is permitted to con- 
tinue an important licensing system as 
long as supplies of — exchange 
are limited. This presumably will shut 
out mainly luxuries. However, U. S. 
exporters will watch the operation of 
this condition carefully to see that it is 
not abused by being used to protect 
British industry. 

So, also, will London’s bulk buying 
of food products and essential industrial 
raw materials be watched. Permitted on 
Britain’s plea that they are necessary 
for at least another year, plans for bulk 
purchases of goods by the government 
remain an important barrier to the re- 
sumption of private trade in key com- 
modities. 
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Surplus Disposal Faces Crisis 


Despite serious lag in sales, SPA won't seek a major 
revision of law. It will ask a few changes, such as procedure 
on veterans deals, and concentrate on prodding RFC to action. 


The ment’s surplus disposal 

P which has bane stumbling 

from one crisis to the next for the ~~ 

two years, MOw seems headed for a final 
showdown. 

Surplus Property Administrator Ww. 
Stuart eo has made up his mind 
not to ask Congress to overhaul the 
cumbersome and contradictory law that 

s surplus sales. Instead, he will 
settle for a few changes in the veterans 
reference provisions, the sorest spot in 
the surplus situation just now, and try 
to get along with the rest of the law as 
it stands. 
¢ It's Up to RFC—This decision throws 
the viele problem into the somewhat 
reluctant lap of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., which has been tagged 
to handle the actual selling of most 
items. If RFC can break the jam and 
et surplus sales moving within the next 
is months, everything will be fine, 
both for it and for Symington. 

If it can’t, RFC will have to explain 
to Congress as well as to all the dis- 
gruntled would-be purchasers just why 
it can’t. And when the time comes for 
explanation, RFC won't be able to plead 
that the law was unworkable, because 
Symington has agreed to live with the 
law, 

RFC knows 4 political mousetrap 
when when it sees one, but just diagnos- 
ing the situation won’t be enough to 
keep it out of trouble. - Sales and lots 
of them are the only thing that really 
will help matters at this stage. 

*T Selling Job—RFC still isn’t 
set up to do a mass selling job, although 
it has made a good deal of progress 
lately. It is desperately shorthanded, 
and it is having a tough time finding 
first class salesmen who will work for 
government salaries. For years, it has 
done a banking business, and everything 
connected with selling comes hard to it. 
This is even more true of the field offices 


The fact that a large part of the gov- 
ernment surpluses is inherently unsal- 
able doesn’t make things easier. No- 
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released the oldest and worst worn items 
they had. 

e Divided Authority—Adding to all the 
other complications is the division of 
authority between Symington’s Surplus 
Property Administration and the RFC. 
Under the law, Symington is supposed 
to lay down policy and supervise dis- 
posal operations; RFC, a separate and 
independent agency, is charged with 
making the sales. It has no authority 
to make policy, and Symington has no 
authority to make sales. 

RFC, which likes to keep risky prop- 
ositions at arms length from its loan 
business, has set up a subsidiary, War 
Assets Corp., to handle surplus sales 
(BW—Oct.27'45,p42). Sam H. Hus- 
bands, RFC director, will be chairman 
of War Assets Corp. ‘The rest of the 
board will consist of three men from 
RFC and two from the Surplus Property 
Administration. This arrangement tech- 
nically will protect RFC from any 
blunders that WAC may make, but if 
the disposal program falls down, it will 
take more than a bookkeeping trick to 
satisfy Congress. _ 

e RFC Isn’t Happy—Knowing that he 
has to stand or eh on the sales record, 
Symington is not going to leave RFC to 


work out its own salvation. He is prod- 
ding for faster action and more skillful 
selling. If sales fail to pick up in the 
next few weeks, the prodding will be- 
come more and more vigorous. 

RFC, on its side, sees itself getting 
into hot water over a job that it didn’t 
want in the first place. It wants to 
handle things its own way, and it 
doesn’t take kindly to coaching from 
the bench. 

The whole thing could easily blow up 
in one of those interagency rows that are 
Washington’s specialty. In that case it 
probably would wind up on the White 
House doogstep, and the disposal pro- 
am would start ali over again. If that 

appens, there is no telling when—if 
ever—the government will be able to 
move its surpluses. 

e How the Record Looks—If the flood 
of reconversion goods hits the market 


‘before surplus sales machinery gets 


going, the selling job will be just that 
much harder. Pressure from Congress 
and elsewhere then will swing around 
toward holding back the surpluses. Mar- 
ket experts figure that if the back of the 
surplus disposal job isn’t broken within 
a year it may never be. 

Government officials admit that the 
record so far looks pretty sour and that 
their only hope is to get into high gear 
in a hurry. Through Nov. 15, declara- 
tions of surplus totaled $9,120,000,000. 
Sales in terms of original cost came to 
$1,153,000,000 and in cash receipts to 
$427,000,000. This isn’t quite as bad 
as it looks, however, because over $4,- 
000,000,000 of the declarations were 


FROM WAR ROADS TO CIVILIAN HIGHWAYS 


Newest addition to Dodge’s truck line is a one-ton general purpose unit, a 
civilian blood brother to the four-wheel-drive military truck the company 
turned out for war. Engineered for rigorous use, the vehicle has a 94-hp. 
engine, four-speed transmission, a dual power takeoff at the tail shaft to operate 
various types of machinery and a front-mounted winch of 7,500-lb. capacity. 
Dodge, which built 255,195 military trucks of the same type, reports that the 
civilian model is designed for a maximum payload of 3,000 Ib. 
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While Washington officials strug- 
gle to make a go of the complicated 
veterans preference features of the 
government’s surplus disposal pro- 
gram, some local agencies are trying 
their own brand of red-tape cutting. 
The Army’s Third Service Com- 
mand, for instance, has short cut the 
regular system and placed supplies of 
8,000 surplus items with an original 
cost of $2 million within the reach 
of discharged veteranse instead of 
turning the goods over to the Re- 
construction Pinan Corp., the offi- 
cial disposal “eo 
eHow Plan orks—Maj. Gen. 
Philip Hayes, head of the command, 
is utilizing a War Dept. stipulation 
which permits him to > ye disposal 
when a retail or spot sale appears to 
be in the best interest of the govern- 
ment. 

The goods involved are all of the 
consumer-type, gathered in lots from 
the various stations within the com- 
mand, and stored in Philadelphia. 

Smaller War Plants Corp. is co- 
operating. A veteran, after certifica- 
tion by SWPC offices within the 
command, submits a specific list of 
materials desired. SWPC checks the 
warehouse and notifies the veteran if 


Red Tape Cut for Surplus-Buying Veterans 


the materials are available. If they 
are not, the request is filed until the 
items are obtained. 

The veteran, if possible, goes to 
the warehouse to mspect the ma- 
terial, but he can write, making an 
offer for the items. Experts at the 
command headquarters at Baltimore 
then check the offer against the ac- 
quisition cost by the government, 
and if the offer is a fair one, approval 
is granted. The whole transaction 
could be completed in five days. 

e Vet Gets a Saxophone—There is a 
limit of $300 in purchase of any one 
item, but other items may be pur- 
chased. Even one article may be pur- 
chased. One of the first customers 
last week was a veteran who needed 
a saxophone to start a small dance 
band. The warehouse had one, dis- 
carded from an Army post band, He 
bought it. Another veteran needed 
a ladder to go into the roofing bus- 
iness. In five days he carried one 
away. A doctor bought office sup- 
0 and instruments needed to go 
ck into practice. 

Army officials emphasized that the 
veteran is primarily being offered a 
preference in time and only inci- 
dentally a preference in price. 


aircraft classified as “probably not sal- 
able,” and another $1,800,000,000 con- 
sisted of plants and industrial real prop- 
erty which require lengthy selling pro- 
cedures, 

e Consumer Troubles—The big rush of 
declarations is just getting under way. 
Prodded by Congress, the Army is 
starting to clean out its inventories. 
Officials estimate that sooner or later, 
declarations will hit about $32,000,000,- 
000. 

The toughest problem that RFC and 
SPA face just now is the handling of 
consumer goods. Plants and producer 
goods seem to be going better than 
many experts thought they would (BW 
—Sep.8'45,p15) although the job will be 
harder from here on coast the first 
sales were the easiest. 

Consumer goods theoretically are the 
most salable of all, but for that very 
reason they are the hardest to handle. 
Buyers object to the 1" differentials 
that SPA has established for different 
levels of trade, to the distribution among 
regions, to the lack of warranties. 

. Rustng the Buck—The Treasury Pro- 
curement Division first drew the job of 
handling consumer goods. It stepped 
out happily last spring and let the Dept. 


of Commerce take over. After six 
months, Secretary Henry Wallace found 
that the assignment was undercutting 
his plans to make friends with business. 
He passed the bail to RFC. That was 
when RFC decided to isolate = 
operations in War Assets Corp. Mean- 
while, William S. Bradley, director of 
the Commerce Dept.’s Office of Sur- 
plus Property, had resigned in a shower 
of sparks that still is singeing official 
hides. 

Closely allied to the consumer goods 
problem is the question of returning 
items to the original manufacturer 
either to protect brand names or to get 
the goods reconditioned and _ tested. 
SPA has followed an off-again-on-again 
— on this. At the moment it is off. 


ven RFC’s previously approved plan to. 


return electronics equipment to the 
manufacturer on a commission basis is 
about to be canceled. But in «machine 
tools, SPA has just approved a plan to 
move surpluses through dealers on a 
nonexclusive basis, paying them a com- 
mission on sales. 

@ Sales to Veterans Slow—As far as the 
law is concerned, the biggest headache 
for disposal authorities has been the vet- 
erans preference. The trouble here is 


mainly that there is no way the i divi; 
ual veteran can get to inspect an: sele. 
the goods he wants without going ¢, 
more trouble and expense than | a 
worth. After several false start. Sp, 
is making its last try with a reg: latio 
designed to let veterans buy throys 
wholesalers at the same price conce 
sions that a large dealer gets. [f th, 
doesn’t work, Symington probably yl 
throw the whole veterans problein bac, 
to Congress. 

In deciding not to ask for any other 
changes in the law, SPA is going on the 
theory that it had better let well enough 
alone. Congress is not in a symp ithetic 
mood now; even if it were, opinion js 
too badly split to guarantee any work. 
able changes. Also, SPA’s legal prob- 
lems have been simplified considerably 
since it signed up Hugh Cox, former 
assistant solicitor general, as its general 
counsel. : 


Modern N.AM. 


- Better public relations 
and speedier executive action 
are objectives. Group urges tax 
reform, fair labor relations. 


Last week’s convention of the 
National Assn. of - Manufacturers in 
New York City marked a reorganiza- 
tion designed to speed its processes and 
to align it with the realities of 1946. 
Heaviest emphasis is on public rela- 
tions. 
eAn Answer to Attacks—For years 
N.A.M.’s public relations program has 
been attacked as too slow on the draw, 
too weak as to content, too much ad- 
dicted to the defensive. Conventioneers 
illustrated their criticism by citing the 
United Automobile Workers program 
for grabbing headlines in its efforts to 
keep General Motors off balance by 
constant and clever attacks. 

N.A.M. remedial measures started 
in April when Cloud Wampler, presi- 
dent of Carrier Corp., was commis 
sioned to diagnose and recommend. His 
findings were accepted by the N.A.M. 
board this fall and afftmed at last 
week’s convention. Major changes 
involve public relations but include 
also provisions for greater authority and 
speedier moves by N.A.M. staff exec- 
utives. Concentration on fewer sub- 
jects is evident in the 50% reduction 
in the number of committees. 

e Public Relations Stressed—Conver- 
tion delegates noted a weighting of 
last week’s program with public rela 
tions items. This reflected the efforts 
of Holcombe Parkes, the organization s 
new vice-president in charge of public 
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ations. Elevation of this activity to 
a high executive post is something 
ro em for NAM. Parkes for- 
was assistant to the president of 
po Btw Railway jena 
Parkes’ elaborate and positive pro- 
gam is backed by Colby M. Chester, 
chairman of N.A.M.’s public relations 
committee, and by Wampler, its vice- 
chairman. The new setup gives Parkes 
quthority to make quick decisions in 
collaboration with Chester. Eight re- 
gional public relations men have been 
st up and three others will be added. 
The object is to decentralize, to back 
up and make articulate industry execu- 
tives in the localities where they carry 
most influence. 
¢ More Authority—The operation illus- 
trates N.A.M.’s new setup. Instead of 
cumbersome committee deliberations 
before action, the five vice-presidents 
have wide authority. Chairmen of these 
committees and their subjects are: 
Ward M. Canaday, chairman, Wil- 
lysOverland, member relations; James 
H. McGraw, Jr., president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., research and policy 
formulation; Pr C. Crawford, president 
Thompson Products, N.A.M. manage- 
ment and finance; Ira Mosher, presi- 
dent, Russell Harrington Cutlery Co., 
legislative relations; C. S. Davis, presi- 
dent Borg-Warner,  interassociation 
Pome : 
Behind N.A.M.’s new president, 
Robert R. Wason (BW—Dec.8’45,p19), 
former Organization leaders are still on 
the job. Ira Mosher, retirin — 
becomes chairman of the NA. A. board. 
Predecessors Robert Gaylord and F. C. 
Crawford are respectively chairman of 
the executive committee and of the 
fnance committee. 
¢ What N.A.M. Wants—Efforts of the 
executives will be guided by resolutions 
adopted at last week’s meeting. These 
seek removal of restrictions on produc- 
tion, full employment, the encourage- 
ment of risk investment to expand 
manufacturing and provide more jobs. 
They accept the right of labor to or- 
ganize og bargain collectively but ask 
for the revision of all laws which give 
labor unfair advantages in negotiation 
and free labor from responsibilities un- 
der which management must operate. 
Limited backing was given the Presi- 
dent’s program for fact-finding boards. 
The N.A.M. recommended that the 
federal budget be balanced by the 1947- 
1948 fiscal year at a maximum of $20 
billion. Of this $3 billion is urged for 
amortization of the national debt. The 
government was asked to reduce income 
taxes and to simplify tax forms. 
* Permanence U: ific tax rec- 


(1) Establishment of a permanent 
and comprehensive peacetime tax struc- 
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ture. More revenue or less revenue 
would be obtained by lowering or rais- 
ing rates, without tinkering with the 
basic structure. 

(2) Taxes should not take more than 
50% of any individual’s income. 

(3) There is need for a practical and 
fair method of eliminating double taxa- 
tion of dividends. 

(4) Such tax “specialties” as the levy 

on intercompany dividends and the 
penalty tax on consolidated returns 
should be eliminated. 
e For Equal Rights—After indorsing 
the management — submitted at 
the recent Labor-Management Confer- 
ence, the N.A.M. underlined certain 
specific objectives: support of the right 
of workers to join unions and select 
representatives for collective bargaining 
—but workers should also have the right 
to withdraw from labor organizations 
without jeopardizing their jobs; the bas- 
ing of collective bargaining on princi- 
ples which bar coercion; the elimination 
of practices which reduce efficiency and 
increase costs; establishment of equal- 
ity under the law for management and 
labor with oe for making labor 
unions equally responsible with manage- 
ment for living up to terms of agree- 
ments; eradication of jurisdictional dis- 
putes; protection of the functions of 
management as a service to the best 
interests of the public. 


Pullman Choice 


Parent wants to sell to 
railroads, but Justice Dept. is 
against all purchasers except 
Young’s group (Arnold's client). 


The many-sided fight over the sale 
of the Pullman sleeping car business 
went into the last round this week with 
the decision still anybody's guess. 

In Philadelphia, the three-judge fed- 

eral court that has been handling the 
case began hearing final arguments on 
Pullman, Inc.’s proposal to sell its sleep- 
ing car subsidiary, Pullman Co., to a 
group of 50-odd railroads for a price 
of about $75,000,000 (BW—Nov.17'45, 
p20). Also present and still talking hard 
were the three other bidders whose 
offers Pullman had turned down. 
@ Justice Dept. - ege before the 
argument opened, the Justice Dept. 
Antitrust Division, which brought the 
suit that resulted in the separation de- 
cree, popped up to get in a final word. 
The Justice Dept. brief roundly con- 
demns the proposed sale to the railroads 
as “substituting a new monopoly” for 
the one the court ordered dissolved. 

The Antitrust Division also gives a 
hasty brush-off to two of the other 


Like previous ones, this year’s annual meeting of the National Assn. of Mauu- 
facturers provided opportunity for men from all walks of industry and com- 
merce to discuss their problems either in scheduled formal sessions or in 
informal corridor parleys typified by the huddle between (left to right) Charles 
E. Wilson, president of General Electric; Curtis E. Calder, chairman of the 
board of Electric Bond & Share Co.; Howard Coonley, Walworth Co. chairman. 
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bidders—Standard Steel Spring Co. of 
Pittsburgh, and Glore, Forgan & Co., 
Chicago investment house. 

e For Young—Having taken a stand 
against three of the bidders, the Anti- 
trust Division’s brief by implication 
throws its weight behind the fourth— 
the syndicate Iheaded by Otis & Co., 
Cleveland investment banking firm, and 
including Robert R. Young and Allan P. 
Kirby, abe control Alleghany Corp., the 
railroad holding company. 

In the oral argument, Holmes Bald- 
ridge, special assistant to the Attorney 
General, went even farther and gave the 
Otis-Young group the Justice Dept.’s 
enthusiastic blessing. 

This move is the latest development 
in the informal but steadily strengthen- 
ing alliance between Young and the 
Antitrust Division. 

e Amold’s Client—Young, who controls 
four roads including the powerful -Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, already has driven other 
railroad executives to the verge of a 
plexy by siding with the Justice Dept. 
in its attack on railroad rate making 
procedures. In the Pullman case, the 
attorney representing the or ite 
syndicate is Thurman Armold,_ hi 
priest of trust-busting, and head of the 
Antitrust Division at the time the Pull- 
man suit was started. 

The Justice Dept. brief credits the 
Otis-Young proposal with two big ad- 
vantages: (1) It would guarantee the 
continuation of a sleeping car pool to 
take care of the seasonal needs of small 
roads; (2) it would commit Pullman 
Co. to an ambitious program of expan- 
sion and modernization costing about 
half a billion dollars. In contrast, says 


the Antitrust Division, the other bid- 
ders “contemplate the gradual liquida- 
tion of Pullman.” 

e “Apparent Weaknesses”—The brief 
notes only two “apparent weaknesses” in 
the offer: (1) Young’s railroad connec- 
tions, and (2) the possibility that the 
method of financing would create a 
debtor-creditor relation between Pull- 
man Co. and its old parent, Pullman, 
Inc., after the separation. 

Having put these objections on the 
record, the Antitrust Division then 
takes the curse off them by noting that 
Young has offered to get out of Alle- 
ghany if the court demands it, and by 
commenting, “The court could, of 
course, cure by injunctive provisions any 
abuses inherent in any of the offers.” 
eA Jolt for Rail Group—The Justice 
Dept. stand is bad news the railroad 
group which had hoped to get off with 
a light spanking instead of uncompro- 
mising opposition. 

With Pullman’s backing, the roads 

probably still have a slight edge over 
the Otis-Young syndicate, but even if 
the court gives them the Pullman busi- 
ness they don’t enjoy the idea of operat- 
ing it under the hostile eyes of the 
Justice Dept. 
e A Young Idea—Meanwhile, Young is 
—— another idea of his—transcon- 
tinental sleeper service without a change 
at one of the midwestern rail centers— 
with his usual unorthodox tactics. 

Alleghany Corp. filed a petition this 
week asking the federal court in St. 
Louis to order the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road to establish coast-to-coast passenger 
train service in conjunction with 
Young’s Chesapeake & Ohio. 


GIANT CARROUSEL FOR PRIME MOVERS 


In the East Los Angeles yards, one of Union Pacific’s big freight hogs tries 
out for size a new turntable which the railroad says is capable of handling 
the world’s largest locomotives. Built by R. W. Young Mfg. Co., Chicago, the 
electrically operated table is 135 ft. long, weighs 175 tons, cost $110,000 
installed. Three flat cars were needed to transport it from Chicago. 
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{Atoms Are News 


Plans for tapping greater 
sources of energy are revealed 
along with imminent applications 
in industry and medicine. 


! 

With the world still struggling % 
adjust itself to the sociological impact 
of atomic fission of uranium, ing visi. 
tive scientists already are turning their 
attention to new fields of nuclear re. 
search which may produce even more 
devastating fission of light, plentiful cle. 
ments such as hydrogen and the light 
metals. 

Using nuclear fragments which have 

proved to be more effective in atom 
splitting than the neutron, which was 
the trigger device in the atom bomb 
(BW—Aug.11’45,p16), they plan to ex- 
plore fields of energy having greater 
potentialities than the fission of uranium. 
235 or of plutonium (BW—Aug.18'45, 
p2l). 
@ What It May Mean—Out of this may 
come a closer approach to a solution 
of the secret of the sun's energy, of the 
role that cosmic rays play in the emis- 
sion of solar energy, and of a duplica- 
tion of that energy. (Present methods 
of atomic fission, though producing a 
thousand times more energy than 
chemical explosives, utilize only a 
minute fraction of the amount of energy 
that is inherent in the atom, as repre- 
sented in Einstein’s equation: Energy 
equals mass times the square of the 
speed of light.) 

Instrument of research for this por- 

tentous venture is a super-cyclotron, 
five times as powerful as any existing 
atom-smasher, which will be completed 
at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, in the late summer or early fall of 
1946. 
e Higher Efficiency—Work on this 
4,000-ton cyclotron was started before 
the war but was held up so its huge 
magnet could be used to separate U-235 
from uranium for atomic bomb te- 
search. Now, new techniques will 
double its originally projected efficiency. 
(The cyclotron is used to impart speed 
to atomic fragments; these speeds ap- 
proach that of light.) The higher efh- 
ciency may make it possible to shatter 
atoms into elemental pieces about 
which very little has as yet been dis- 
covered. 

Meanwhile, in three other widely 
separated sections of the country, scien- 
tists this week made new disclosures 
pointing to the imminency of further 
atomic developments. 

e Sources—Their revelations were made 
(1) before the special Senate atomic 
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FOR PEACEFUL BUSINESS ONLY 


Strongly reminiscent of war production days is the 
Wichita (Kan.) assembly line of Beech Aircraft Corp. 
(above), now fully reconverted and producing private 
planes at the rate of two a day. At the moment, the com- 
pany is concentrating on executive transports—twin- 


engine planes that seat six to eight, and sell for $59,275 up 


—to absorb a backlog of orders. Among the first com- 


panies to take delivery on transports were Byron Jackson 
Co., Continental Can Co., Mead Corp., Joy Mfg. Co., 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Burlington Mills, National 
Motor Bearing Co., Timken Roller Bearing Co., Tennes 
see Gas & Transmission Co., and Lion Oil Refining Co. 


energy committee in Washington, (2) 
at an atomic energy conference in Den- 
ver, and (3) in a report by the Uni- 
versity of Rochester on a special medi- 
cal project which was conducted as one 
phase of the development of the atomic 
bomb. 

Before the Senate committee, Dr. 
Leo Szilard, outspoken A-bomb scien- 
tist from the University of Chicago, 
predicted an industrial revolution within 
possibly a dozen years, castigated our 
military security policy as being re- 
sponsible for an 18-month delay in 
production of the A-bomb, and averred 
Russia would hold the advantage in an 
atomic armament race because the 
Soviets could decentralize their indus- 
tries and population faster than could 
the U. S. 

* Power Prediction—He said 20 tons of 
plutonium could produce in one year 
as oe a as the United States 

ce in a year before the war, 


Military security regulations and a 
policy of “compartmentalizing” Ameri- 
can scientists, so that they could not 
communicate their conclusions to each 
other, were blamed by Dr. Szilard for 


this country’s failure to realize earlier 
that enough light uranium could be 
produced to make atomic bombs. He 
aid we might not have had the bomb 
ht all save for a British policy which 
tnabled scientists to “put two and two 
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together” and give us important in- 
formation in 1941. Except for this lost 
time, we might have had the A-bomb 
before invading Europe. 

@ For the General—During Dr. Szilard’s 
testimony, an Army captain taking copi- 
ous notes was advised by Senator Brien 
McMahon, committee chairman, to ob- 
tain a transcript of the record and turn 
that over to his, superior, Maj. Gen. 
Leslie R. Groves, director of the atom 
bomb project. The senator suggested 
Groves might want to make a rebuttal. 

Many of the medical potentialities 
arising out of the A-bomb research, 
along with some impending industrial 
applications, were unfolded at the Den- 
ver conference. Unlike atomic power, 
these industrial applications may be 
realized soon, perhaps within two years. 

Most wae on this score was Dr, 
Samuel K. Allison of the Los Alamos 
(N.M.) atomic laboratory. Among 
other things, he enumerated these possi- 
bilities: 

(1) Irradiated antimony, which can 
be cheaply and easily prepared by simple 
exposure to radiation in a uranium 
“pile” employed in producing pluton- 
ium, furnishes a light, easily handled re- 
search tool that gives out gamma rays 
at 1.8 million electron-volts, and is 
therefore a better industrial “X-ray” 
machine than the expensive, million-volt 
machines now used in science and in- 
dustry. 

Such an antimony rod might, for in- 
stance, be held inside an iron casting, 


throwing flaws into sharp relief through 
the metal. It might be carried into such 
spots, inaccessible to bulky orthodox 
machines, as the tunnels of ships for 
inspection of propeller-shafts, or the 
insides of stationary or locomotive boil- 
ers. The radiation lasts for 60 days, 
and the antimony would be infinitely 
cheaper than such natural radioactives 
as tadium if plutonium piles already 
built at government expense could be 
used. A heavy protective shield would 
of course be necessary. 

(2) Radioactive phosphorus, experi- 
mentally used as prepared by older and 
more expensive methods, has already 
proved efficacious in studying and ar- 
resting such diseases as leukemia. It 
can be prepared in immense quantities 
and very cheaply. 

(3) Radioactive carbon has already 
played a useful part in therapeutical and 
other scientific research, but as prepared 
by older methods the radiation lasts 
only 20 minutes and only quick-as-a- 
flash experiments have been possible. 

Prepared in the “pile,”’ carbon as- 


‘sumes a radioactivity which will last 


3,000 years. Therefore, such carbon can 
be incorporated into drugs and dyes, fed 
experimentally to animals, and studied 
at will as the radiation moves through 
the body. By this means medical re- 
searchers may be able to tell much more 
definitely than ever before just how 
sulfas, penicillin, and streptomycin act 
in the body. 

Similarly, radioactive carbon may be 
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1946 Crop Goals with Comparisons 


Livestock and Livestock Products 
Milk Production on Farms 


CD 6 ROAR ee 120,500 
Egg Production on Farms (Mil- 
Oe OE), 5 cus eeu iets e tas 3,910 


Chickens Raised (Million Fowl).. 680,000 
Turkeys Raised (Million Fowl)... 39,700 
Hogs, Million Head (Spring 

52,000 


* Harvested acres. 


— -Planted Acreage ~ 
1946 1945 1945 1944 1937-41 
Commodity Goal Goal Actual Actual Average 
Major Crops (Thousands of Planted Acres) 
MR ok eGaienksume cee. 68,875 67,640 68,808 65,454 69,311 
NR cc. case he. cexcixnsioies 20,000 20,472 18,355 20,356 26,357 
SU a's 9 kde Pea Rehaeemeeear’ 97,000 99,606 94,154 98,722 91,975 
OR iik, speasen tices +e ebade 46,000 44,023 45,911 42,983 39,646 
POT IPI eee 13,100 14,483 11,922 14,300 14,290 
Grain Sorghums (Except Sirup)... 16,600 16,740 16,048 18,212 17,070 
Tame May? sis s -sccciates 000 62,838 59,459 59,547 57,197 
PF haa fv da denasedcateakees 2,572 2,406 2,096 2,254 3,700 
Soybeans (Harvested For Beans). 9,500 10,688 10,596 13,564 4,121 
eh ted cb epeakad ete 4,200 5,000 4,149 3,052 2,307 
WN 55s Kn be Vek eee 3,250 4,000 3,953 4,012 2,361 
BOGAN so. cs se koe dua hee tre 1,405 1,400 1,511 1,482 1,118 
Wotetote, Tete. <5 orcs eo 2a 9e 2,780 3,100 2,916 3,010 2,913 
Potatoes, Sweet................ 750 829 719 777 741 
DO Sea rere 1,025 951 780 639 914 
TON 1 os ea tie ideas 1,906.3 1,746.8 1,801.6 1,712 1,620.1 
Vegetables (Thousands of Planted Acres) 
Commercial Truck*............ 1,827 1,638 1,849 1,873 1,731 
Por Processing................. 2,004 2,010 2,093 1,938 1,486 
For Drying 
Beans 2,000 2,340 1,976 2,228 1,977 
POM. 3. 1 ae Ra 488 450 544 727 280 


120,000 123,000 119,200 107,903 
3,920 4,577 4,790 3,252 
700,000 821,353 745,800 656,464 
35,666 44,150 35,666 30,723 
57,000 51,687 55,925 46,771 


used for long-lasting biological and in- 
dustrial experiments, agricultural _re- 
search dealing with plant growth, and, 
as another scientist, Dr. Florence Sabin, 
suggested, in speeding studies of such 
phenomena as _ basal metabolism, 
growth, and cancer. 

Allison said he and others think radio- 
active carbon may turn out to be the 
most important material byproduct of 
atomic research. 

(4) Polonium, one of the rarer ele- 
ments which can be made artificially by 
exposing bismuth to action of a uran- 
ium pile, has the peculiar meee of 
emitting the weaker alpha rays without 
any accompanying and more destructive 
gamma and beta rays. Thus shields to 
protect human beings against its activi 
may be “paper-thin” as compared wit 
the many inches of lead or several feet 
of concrete needed for protection 
against radiations from uranium and 
other such power sources. 

Allison emphasized that though this 
is a remote speculative possibility, = 
ium does produce “some power though 


not on the order of uranium,” and that 
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therefore it might some day, for some 
uses, become a portable power-source 
without the need for the immense 
shields. He added parenthetically that 
there is “no shortcut around” the need 
for these shields in the use of the full- 
radiators like uranium, saying that in- 


dustrial engineers, after heroic efforts, 
conceded they could not produce pro- 
tective apparatus which depended on 


anything but “the interposition of large 
amounts of matter to stop radiation be- 
fore it could reach the attendant work- 
ers.” 
© For Far-Off Places—Allison said atom 
power plants probably would be most 
useful—and probably would come soon- 
est—at far-off installations difficult to 
reach with coal or oil for fuel. He en- 
visaged a North Polar aviation station, 
with a landing-field, hotel, machine- 
shops, and hangars. Such a station 
could be kept heated, lighted, and sup- 
plied with power by quantities of uran- 
ium easily freighted in by airplane, as 
against thousands of tons of coal or oil 
that would otherwise be needed. 

He said that, hypothetically speaking, 


the present annual coal consumption of 
the U. S.—660 million tons—couid } 
supplanted by using 24,000 tons 4 
uranium a year, even at the ver. |o, 
hypothetical rate of 1% for efficieng 
of the uranium reaction. This, he addej 
did not mean early supplanting 0° ¢0,| 
or oil by uranium power, save in s)ccia). 
ized installations. 
e For Canning?—Another ssibility. 
suggested by Dr. Lyle Borst, Oak Ridg 
scientist, was that the food canning in. 
dustry might find it possible to wash 
foods and can them raw, irradiate briefly 
to kill microorganisms and preserve the 
foods as perfectly as if cooked. The 
ssibility of sowing fields with short. 
ived artificial radioactive substances jp 
winter to kill off soil and plant pests such 
as the corn borer and boll weevil also 
was suggested. 

Considerable information was col. 
lected by the University of Rochester 
group on such subjects as the effects of 
radiation on health and heredity, but 
this information still is “restricted” by 
the military. Results of the studies may 
also have important use in the treatment 
of shock. 


Farm Goals for ‘46 


Federal program aimed at 
encouraging production, assur- 
ing plentiful food supply, while 
maintaining price structure. 


4 


Make everybody happy. That’s the 
Administration’s farm program fo 
1946. 

The over-all pattern: (1) Hold off pro: 
duction controls until 1947; (2) make 
ng of food available for consump 
tion here and abroad; (3) toss in the 
government chips—if prices slip—to buy 
and stockpile the surplus. 
¢ No Surpluses Develop—Agricultur 
Dept. officials worried last year ove! 
prospects of war-end surpluses. N 
surpluses developed; prices of most farm 
products stayed up. Prices received by 
farmers now average 117% of parity. 

The department economists figu! 
that prices will stay above parity i 
1946, even though production remains 
up to the wartime volume. Parity was 
all the farm bloc wanted—but didn 
get—before the war. 

For weeks, the department carpen 
ters have been building the 1946 pr 
duction goals—some lower, other 
higher than in 1945. 
e More or Less—Some of the food cro; 
goals are lower than in 1945. The fee 
goals are higher, and so are those fo 
cotton and tobacco. Less milk, poultry, 
and eggs are wanted, but more be: 


Zz 
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Re aid Forgive us if we reminisce a little, while we wish you the 

atment merriest Christmas possible, and the best of New Years. But our 
company was started in 1842, in a little two-story building in 
Chicago, and the Christmas Day just ahead will be our 103rd. 


How much has happened since that first Christmas! 


The raw little town of Chicago has grown into a metropolis only a 
day’s journey from London by air. Four great wars have come 

and gone. The telephone has become an unnoticed convenience. The 
radio is almost always present—sometimes when we would 

rather it were not. Television is just about here. 


Business tempos have speeded up immeasurably. Swift trucks hurry 
through streets where once horse-drawn drays leisurely carried our 
steel. Ladies’ skirts-which once swept the wooden sidewalks are— 
well, higher. The motor car has made the farmer almost a city 
dweller, so easy is it for him to go back and forth from his farm. 


And now atomic power! 


But if so much has changed in 103 years, the spirit of Christmas 
remains just what it was—cheery good will to all men everywhere: 
May this spirit continue with us in the years to come. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Steel-Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


RYERSON . 


Beat the GGL on profits! 


Cut materiel handing costs Shatoly 
with electric industrial tracks 


Profit margins are shrinking in the 
tightening pinch between fixed selling 
pricesand rising production costs. For ef- 
ective relief, alert management is turn- 
ing to the improvement of material hand- 
ling—industry’s most neglected function. 

In this field of rich opportunity, costs 
drop sharply and profits expand when 
materials flow freely through all stages 
of receiving, production, storage and 
shipping. Wasted time of men and facili- 
ties is minimized when materials 
are placed by electric power at the 


right spot at the right time. 

Peacetime profits demand highest de- 
pendability and lowest cost in produc- 
tion and distribution systems. Both 
qualities are highlights in the long per- 
formance records of battery-powered elec- 
tric trucks, exclusively. 

Specifically, it las been demonstrated 
beyond question that when machine-size 
loads are handled by these sturdy se/f- 
loading electric industrial trucks, tonnage 
figures climb and handling costs are cut 
—sometimes more than half! 


through a reduction in the cattle } »p, 
lation. 

The general objective is to maii tain 
food production about 25% above the 
prewar volume, as contrasted wit) th. 
30% to 35% increase during the \ 
About 12% of the total agricu 
volume would be exported. 

Last year, the department issucc | 
sets of goals—its own and the highe; 
ones recommended by the stat 
ricultural extension services aft« 
cussions with farmers. The same thing 
will probably happen this year. 

e Di ent Expected—Farmer; | 
probably reject the department’s pro. 
posal to cut the Pree gn of poultn 
and eggs by 15% to 17% next year. 
The South will complain of the pr. 
pow 20% slash in peanuts, and the 

Aidwest may look askance at the pro. 
posed 10% reduction in soybeans. 

The department’s position is that 


TO MOVIELAND 


The system of voluntary wartime 
press censorship instituted by Byron 


Send for these booklets. 


As practical aids to management in 
locating and correcting high-cost bottle- 
necks in material flow, we have pre- 
pared these two illustrated booklets. 
Write us for free copies. 


Price (above) may provide the pattem 
for a more liberal code in movie 
making if Price and Eric Johnston, 
new movie chairman, can persuade 
the industry to cooperate. Price, for 
mer U.S. censorship director, and 
Associated Press newsman, accepted 
on Dec. 4, Johiston’s offer to become 
vice-president of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers & Distributors of America at : 
reported $75,000 salary. He will mar 
age the Hollywood office, have a 
major problems labor-management t¢ 
= lations, foreign quota restrictions, and 
et the government's antimonopoly suit 
(BW —Sep.29’45,p83). 
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The Electric Industrial Truck Association 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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LIFTING - MOVING + STACKING—DEPENDABLY AT LOWEST COST 


Florentine School, 

early 17th Century, 
reproduced from the 
original with special 
permission of the owner, 


REET 


eace on Earth -. 


Never before have the strength and beauty of the 
Christmas ideal meant so much to the people of America. 
For this Christmas, after years of bitter, tragic war, our 
Buren hation is at Peace. 


artime 


pattern For this great blessing, we give humble thanks. To our 
movie: countrymen who fought and gave their lives in the cause of 
ston, freedom and human rights, we owe a debt of everlasting 


rsuade 
i ie gratitude, For them we bow in reverent tribute. 


r, and So, at this Christmastime, with thanksgiving in our 
cepted hearts, we of America must face the future with faith and 
jecome courage ... and work together with determination and 
“4 ; “ sustained devotion to the task of preserving the Christmas 
a < ideal — Peace on Earth and good will among mankind, 

ave as 

lent Ie 


CnX< oy ° 
| Mlortolk nd Destern ya alway 
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WATCHMAN’S 
NIGHT-OFF a 


4-ALARM FIRE 


Investigation of a 4-clarm fire revealed that 
the watchman took one night off a month, 
but no one knew about it. Fire destroyed 
the unprotected plant. 

Does your watchman toke a night off occa- 
sionally? You will KNOW if he is supervised 
by a tamper-proof 
DETEX Watchclock 
System. Get vitol 
information today 
to insure greater 
safety for your 
plant, by sending 
for a FREE copy of 
DETEX MANUAL 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept 8-43 


Home Office, 76 Varick $¢., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sates ond Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO *& ALERT & PATROL 


Large Stainless 
Steel Plate 
dacketed Mixer 


Steel Plate 
Mixer 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


Your special machinery needs .. . 
whether they be large or small, for 
precision work or heavy fabrication, 
can be solved by the Special 
Machinery Division of A. B. Farquhar 
Company. 

Farquhar’s diversified facilities, 
backed by 90 years of experience, in- 
clude pattern shop, foundry, wood- 
working shop, steel plate fabrication, 
welding, electrical, machine and as. 
sembly shops. Send your problems 


today. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
1201 Duke St. York, Pa. 


THE MIXMASTER: IT PUSHED ITS WAY TO FAME 


Newest transcontinental air speed record was set last week by an Army bomber 
when the Douglas experimental XB-42, piloted by two Army officers, flew the 
2,295 miles from Long Beach, Calif., to Washington, D. C., in 5 hr., 17 min. 
—an average speed of 432 m.p.h. The XB-42, dubbed the Mixmaster, is a pusher- 
type plane with two counter-rotating propellers. The record has been ac- 
cepted by the National Aeronautical Assn. despite the aid of a strong tail wind. 


prices of poultry and eggs will decline 
(unless production is reduced) in com- 
petition from increasing supplies of 
other foods; that the biggest customer 
for peanuts, the Army, is already out 
of the market; that soybeans will be 
in competition with cheaper imported 
oil seeds. 

@ Flocks and Herds—The only livestock 
production increase that is wanted next 
year is in spring pigs—one more pig for 
every 100 pigs produced last spring. 
By contrast, the department wants 
70,000,000 hens and pullets slashed 
out of farm flocks so as to reduce the 
production and hold up the prices of 
eggs. 

Government advice to farmers is to 

et the beef cattle herds down to 39,- 
200,000 head by the end of 1946, as 
contrasted with the 40,600,000 beef- 
makers now on farms and ranches. The 
number of sheep and lambs would be 
maintained at the 1945 figure—already 
quite low. 
e Milk—As for milk, the department fig- 
ures that farmers won’t produce more 
than 120,000,000,000 Ib. next year. 
There are fewer cows on farms than 
there were last winter; the various milk 
and feed subsidies are slated for discard 
by next June 30. This year, the farmers 
exceeded the department’s milk goal by 
3,000,000,000 Ib. 

More feed crops are wanted in 1946 
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for livestock feeding in 1947. The ex- 
planation (in view of a declining live- 
stock population) is that carryover 
stocks of feed grains at the end of the 
current feeding year will be below pre- 
war levels. 

e Feed vs. Food—The department says 
that emphasis now has to be switched 
from production of food crops to te- 
plenishment of feed grain to give people 
something more substantial to sink their 
teeth into through 1948-50. 

It is figured that by next fall feed 
will be more plentiful and cheaper than 
it is now—a pleasing prospect for mid- 
west cattle feeders, but a prospect not so 
satisfying to the cash grain growers. 

The 1946 wheat crop goal (the win- 
ter crop for harvest next summer is ai- 
ready in the ground) is about 900,000,- 
000 bu., to be added to a carryover of 
about 300,000,000 bu. next July. If 
more than this is produced and prices 
slip next summer, the department will 
ask farmers to vote marketing quotas 
and acreage allotments in 1947. 

e Multiple Pricing—Meanwhile, the de- 
partment strategists are trying to sell 
wheat growers the idea of multiple pric- 
ing: one price for the wheat used for 
food in the United States, a world 
pe on the quantity exported, and a 
ower price on the quantity used for 
livestock feed and industrial processing. 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
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reading the "Blood Pressure” 
of a giant Diesel engine 


-- . with the help of Veeder-Root 
COUNTROL 


This unique instrument is designed to help power 
engineers and maintenance men keep Diesel en- 
gines running at peak efficiency. Simply by a “twist 
of the wrist,” the operator obtains an accurate 
maximum pressure reading on the indicator’s clear, 
easy-to-read Veeder-Root Counting Device. 

The instrument’s operation is based on the 
principle of balancing the maximum cylinder 
pressure by the force of a precision spring, and 
then measuring deflection of the spring. Cylinder 
pressure acts against the bottom of a Bali piston 
which is held on its seat by the force of this spring. 
Now, spring-tension is reduced by turning the 
indicator handle until cylinder pressure offsets 
spring pressure. At this instant the handle locks in 
position and the operator can read—directly, in 
pounds per square inch—the Veeder-Root Count- 
ing Device to which the handle is geared. No mis- 
takes can be made. No adjustments or settings are 
needed to compensate. Accurate readings up to 


1700 pounds per square inch can be taken instantly 
and directly from the Veeder-RootCounter...on any 
type of Diesel, at any speed and rate of pressure rise. 

his is an interesting instance of the infinite 
ways in which Veeder-Root Counting Devices 
can be designed and buiit into all types of prod- 
ucts, as integral parts, to help those products 
deliver a distinctive, exclusive service. And it 
would be interesting, too, to see what Veeder- 
Root “Countrol” might do to add new utility and 
marketability to your products, present or pro- 
jected—or both. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Led. (New address on request) 


Inside an engine, look fer outstanding 
performance with Pedrick Precisioneered rings 


LEss FUEL, less oil, more power, longer time between overhauls... 
that’s what Pedrick rings can do for you. In millions of engines, 
Pedrick rings are giving “hat kind of continuous, long-lived effi- 
ciency, because they are “precisioneered”,. . . step by step in 
each manufacturing operation. 

Pedrick rings are “Heat-Shaped” by an exclusive process to 
insure exactly the right radial pressure at all points of the ring. 
They are Silcoated to speed up the wear-in period and insure long, 
trouble-free service. They are double-disk, lap-ground on special 
machines to give them absolute flatness, with truly parallel sides. 


These are just three examples of the Pedrick precisioneering 
which means better ring performance, in automotive vehicles, or in 
Diesels, compressors, hydraulic systems, or other industrial equip- 
ment. Keep your equipment on the job by reconditioning with 
Pedrick rings. (Furnished in guaranteed Engineered Sets for auto- 
motive vehicles.) WILKENING MANuFAcTuRING Co., Philadelphia 
42, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada) Ltd., 


Toronto. 


prrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


Anderson’s cotton experts are feeling ; 
little better about cotton. They thinj 
the carryover will be down to about 
8,500,000 bales next summer (much of 
it inferior qualities). 

Some of these experts think thi 

next year’s cotton acreage will exceed 
the department’s 20,000,000-acre goal 
by at least 20%. But they figure this 
won't be too bad if the crop yields ; 
bigger proportion of the grade and 
staple qualities that are now in shor 
supply. 
e Tobacco Control—Tobacco wil! be 
the only government acreage-controled 
crop in 1946. More leaf is wanted to 
replenish diminished stocks, and for 
export to Britain. Large quantities wer 
lend-leased to the British during th 
war; next year’s business will be main. 
tained through government credits. 

The government managers estimate 
that carryover supplies of all the basic 
crops will be pretty small by next sum. 
mer. That’s why they are not worryin; 
now over large harvest in 1946 for 
carryover into 1947. 

If the weather cuts next year’s acre 
yields, Secretary Anderson will have les; 
trouble supporting prices to grower 
in 1947. 


Grain to Europe 


Exports for marketing year 
will reach 350,000,000 bu. Farm 
tax position and boxcar short. 
age hold shipments down. 


A rising tide of grain is flowing from 
the United States to Europe. 

Since last July, nearly 30,000,000 bu 
a month of wheat and flour equivalent 
have been exported. The total for the 
marketing year through next June has 
been estimated at 350,000,000 bu., the 
largest export volume since the crop 
year 1920-21. 
e Boxcars Lacking—Agriculture Dept. 
officials report that Europe could us 
more than 400,000,000 bu. this year. 
The European crops are short, in the 
face of severe food shortages. The ton- 


nage of grain shipped to date this 


season is more than half the U. S. ex 
ports of all food. 

The principal barrier to larger exports 
is a shortage of boxcars to move grain 
to the seaboard. Farmers in some sct- 
tions also have been holding back grait 
for higher ceiling prices through farm 
bloc pressure to boost farm parities by 
including farm wages in the parity pric 
formulas. 

e Millers Unhappy—Another hold-baci 
factor is that farmers who are wel: 
heeled with cash aren’t interested 
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lin 
tho mning up their 1945 income taxes. 
about government agriculture officials predict 
ch of ffeer movement after Jan. 1. 
While pleasing to growers who are 
that [Metting parity prices for a record crop, 
ceed be big grain export volume has sad- 
go] ened millers who haven’t been able 
e this { get all the wheat they need. 
lds ME Last week, the Commodity Credit 
- and fiBorp. had to help the millers with 
short fore than 1,000,000 bu. from gov- 
»ment stocks. The milling situation 


ll be fifso will ease after Jan. 1. 

tolled Forecasts Vary—Flour millers also are 
cd to Mpncerned over the Administration’s 
d for fpnouncement that flour subsidies will 


discontinued by next June 30. This 
g the Means that either the ceiling on flour 
main- just be raised or prices of wheat re- 
lits. [ijced. 

timate Some Agriculture Dept. analysts look 
basic ir a reduction in the European 
- sum- {mand for wheat and flour next fall 
rrying jen the 1946 continental crops are 
6 for iprvested. 

Others point to the sustained de- 
und after the first World War when 
§. exports averaged 200,000,000 bu. 
sheat nguivalent a year—through 
ost of the 1920’s. They think that 
estimate of 100,000,000 bu. of ex- 
rts in 1946-47 is too low. 

a Price Is Barrier—The European de- 


5 Were 


S$ acre 
ve less 
rowers 


q pnd fell sharply in the 1930’s when 
year m™ S. wheat was priced out of the 

pid market through crop and price 
Farm@ trols. The unmarketable surplus 
hort. cumulated in the United States was 


bsequently fed to livestock. 
Department officials realize now that 
less wheat is priced lower to com- 
te with other exporting countries, 
ere will be little wheat and: flour ex- 
rt business after 1946. 


» from 


00 bu. 
valent 


» well-fed 
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Shipyard Sold 


City of Providence will 
get $10 million project for only 
$308,093, but government sav- 
ing is estimated at $1,191,450. 


Sale of the $10 million Walsh-Kaiser 

shipyard to the city of Providence for 
$308,093.08 has been approved by the 
Surplus Property Administration. This 
will be the first disposal of a govern- 
ment-owned shipyard under the surplus 
property act. 
e Sixteen Buildings—The government 
had previously paid the city $129,000 
for the city-owned land it had taken as 
part of the site of the Providence yard, 
making the net cost to Providence only 
about $179,000. The sale to the city 
may save the government more than 
$600,000 which would have been 
claimed if the government had sought 
clear title to the property (assembled 
through condemnation proceedings) for 
sale elsewhere. Also saved will be an 
estimated $591,450 for demolishing 
shipways and buildings. 

The shipyard comprises 144 acres 
with more than 1,000,000 sq. ft. of 
building space; 16,000 buildings provide 
864,000 sq. ft. of the total. The sale 
does not include cranes, removable 
machinery, and tools. 

e Resale Planned—Mayor Dennis J. 
Roberts has said that once the pur- 
chase of the property is consummated, 
his aim is to sell the property to private 
enterprise to “get it on the tax rolls.” 
A dozen firms have made inquiries 
about the yard, including one which is 


Kaiser’s first East Coast shipbuilding venture—the $10 million Walsh- 
iser shipyard—goes to the city of Providence, R. I., for $308,000, the first 
‘ of a government-owned shipyard under terms of the surplus property act. 


considering making the city an offer 
for the heart of the yard’s productive 
facilities, the assembly shop, the plate 
and angle shop, and the mold loft. 

The mayor said that he believed pur- 

chase of the yard to be in the best 
interests of the city, because of the 
probability that the site would be re- 
turned to the tax rolls, and because of 
the employment that such enterprise 
would furnish. Acquisition would give 
the city control of the use to which the 
site would be put, thus allowing the city 
to protect owners of adjacent property 
from further losses in value. 
e Funds Available—‘t appears that the 
city will be able to buy property with- 
out resort to a bond issue since at the 
close of its fiscal year on Sept. 30, it 
had a surplus ranging between $400,- 
000 and $500,000. 

Walsh-Kaiser interests took over the 
shipyard early in 1943. It had originally 
been operated by the Rheem Mfg. Co. 
The Providence job was Henry Kaiser’s 
first East Coast venture into ship- 
building. 


Alcohol Unloaded 


Producers granted price 
increase to move stockpile of 
government ethyl; industrial 
users to absorb higher cost. 


Industrial alcohol users, rather than 

taxpayers or buyers of finished products, 
are footing the bill in a program to un- 
load the 80,000,000-gal. stockpile of 
government-owned ethyl dediel. 
e Ceiling Raised—The plan, something 
new in disposal of government surplus 
stocks, has been spelled out by OPA 
substantially as follows: 

Established manufacturers are acting 
as agents in selling the alcohol (owned 
by Reconstruction Finance Corp.), at a 
ratio of 40 gal. to each 60 gal. of their 
own present production of molasses 
alcohol. ‘To compensate them for higher 
costs incident to a reduced rate of 
operations, OPA has increased ceiling 
paces 34¢ a gal. (making it 534¢ on the 

asic formula), a rise which will give 
the alcohol producers margins equal to 
those in effect Oct. 1-15, 1941. 

In line with the usual OPA cost- 
absorption principle, manufacturers of 
solvents, drugs, industrial chemicals, 
cosmetics, and other items will absorb 
the increase. 

e Covers RFC Loss—Previously, the 
OPA had granted an increase of 2¢ a 
gal. to alcohol producers, all of which 
goes to RFC to cover its loss on molasses 
sold to the producers. At that time 
OPA announced that it was making a 
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Before Your Business Borrows Again 


Investigate This 
Low Cost Plan 


SS! today for our new booklet, 
“A Comparison Or Money 
Costs."” In dollars and cents com- 
parisons of our Commercial Finan- 
cing Plan vs. Time Loans, it helps 
show you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have changed to more 
modern methods of financing... 
and used MORE THAN A BILLION 
DOLLARS under our plan in 5 years. 


And remember, users of our low 
cost plan also find it more liberal and 
more flexible . .. better suited to the 


MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance all new or 
used equipment you buy. Small down 
payments. Low rates. Balance spread 
to let equipment pay for itself out of 
earnings .. . Details sent upon request. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


changing needs of modern business 
... and to sound and profitable 
operation in these fast moving times. 


Summed up quickly, bere are just a few 
more of the many advantages of our plan: 


1. A bigger line of credit under a 
continuing arrangement. 

2. No worries about renewals, calls 
or periodic clean-ups of your loans. 

3. No need to pay interest on bor- 
rowed money that is lying idle 
on deposit. 

4. No need to accumulate large cash 
balances to pay off loans. 

5. Nointerference with your manage- 
ment . . . no restrictions on your 
operations. 


No matter how you finance your 
business now, the low cost of money 
under our Commercial Financing 
Plan merits careful investigation. 


For a copy of “‘A Comparison of 


Money Costs,”’ just write or tele- 
phone the nearest office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY ; 


al S 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 


BALTIMOR 


is y NAD. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


further study of the situation anc woy 
make any further price adju 
deemed necessary. 

The deal was an alternative to cy 
ting the price on alcohol sold by RF 
entailing a further loss to taxpay crs by 
yond what they will ultimately have 
bear on RFC sales of high-cost grai 
alcohol at a 48¢ ceiling during the wx 
© Biggest Market Last—Sale of the sy, 
plus RFC alcohol direct to users ya 
barred by internal revenue laws whic 
impose beverage rates of taxation 9 
ethyl alcohol unless it is denatured. 

Biggest consumer of ethyl alcoh¢ 
during the war years—the synthetic rm 
ber industry—is now out of the marketiil 
Alcohol butadiene plants in West Vir 
ginia have shut down, leaving the mb 
ber market to petroleum butadiene, 


WHITE ELEPHANTS MOVE 


The Reconstruction Finance Cop 
last week found an occupant for at leas 
a part of one of its larger war plan 
“white elephants” and took steps to x 
up another as a prospective home fo 
small manufacturers. 

Texas Engineering & Mfg. Co. h: 
leased approximately one-third of th 
space in plant A of the $34,500,006; 
Dallas aircraft facility of North Amer 
can Aviation, Inc. Plant A_ contain 
some 900,000 sq. ft. of floor space. Th 
lessee will produce Fairchild F-24 fou 
place cabin planes under contract wit 
Fairchild Aircraft Co. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor: 
plant No. 2 at San Diego was proposef 
as a site for small manufacturers, and 
Convair offered to manage it. RFQ 
finally set rental rates of 25¢ a squar 
foot on the main factory building: 
about half what was asked when t 
plan first came up. While original cos 
of the plant was $13 million and r 
placement price is set at $10 millio 
RFC fixed $5 million as a fair value t 
determine rentals. 


EXCESS MAGNESIUM Ci 


With the nation’s magnesium produ 
tion capacity ten times anticipated 
peacetime consumption, and with a tw 
year supply of the metal on hand, th 
Surplus Property Administration thi 
week proposed that seven of the 13 gor 
ernment-owned magnesium plants & 
taken out of production and that th 
other six be held in partial productio 
or on a standby basis. 

The 13 plants, costing $370 million 
represent 90% of the country’s produ 
tion potential of 293,000 tons annuall 
Production costs in the seven plants! 
be discarded ranged from 18.7¢ 1 
73.3¢ a Ib., as compared with 12¢ 
privately owned plants, SPA noted. 
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lest Vig clothing America wears is woven, ca’s leading war arsenals—today Mercury Arc Rectifier. This elec- 


fabricated or spun on machines drive 75% of all U. S. industrial tronic device converts a-c to d-c 
driven by multiple V-belt drives machinery turning out peacetime current—kind needed for electro 
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. Newest product of A-C’s elec- Amazing production tool for in- Help in planning power distri- 
t Corp: tronic laboratories—the Elec- dustry, this ingenious mechanism bution visually for new plant 
propose! tronic Heater—generates high introduces faster, cheaper meth- needs! New machines! New 
fers, and frequency current for new in- ods of heat-treating metals— techniques! That’s what A-( 
t. RFQ duction and dielectric heating promises new peacetime produc- offers you! Consult your nearby 
a squat processes. tion miracles in many fields. Allis-Chalmers office. 
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WHAT WORKED FOR WAR...WORKS FOR PEACE! 


e apply New, War-Proved Techniques to Reconversion Problems 
ticipated 


—offer any Industry a Broad Line of Products... 
ny =the Widest Range of Industrial Experience in the World! 
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FCC Criticized 
Supreme Court holds that 


all applicants for broadcast facil. 
ities must get a hearing. Pending 


petitions total 268. 


Construction of new broadcast facili- 
ties of all types—but especially frequenc 
modulation and television—will be 
slowed up because the Supreme Court 
has ruled that the Federal Communi. 
cations Commission must stage more 
elaborate hearings before acting on ap- 
plications. | 
e Going Into the Field—Specifically, 
the highest tribunal, in a 5-to-2 decision 

on Dec. 3, held that where two or more 

applicants are petitioning for facilities 
in the same spot, FCC must sift al 
applications before granting any. FCC 
previously had worked on the principle 
of granting the supposedly best quali- 
fied petitioner facilities, while slating 
the others for hearings st some future 
date (an unfair business, according to 
the Supreme Court, because there 
wouldn’t be any facilities to grant when 
the losers finally succeeded in getting 


their day in court). 
FCC now is in the position of hay- 


1. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins 
A major part of our business is the produc- 


Sides henibited tion of bland, stable vitamin A and E con- 
en impertant product of DPI re- centrates by high-vacuum distillation. 
search. Coatin 7 ts with H ; ; 

Wy thin lasers of meellic setts | Luchofwhatis known about these vitamins 
paradoxically increases their efficiency, today has originated in the research labo- 
fmaset the brighter andviggy | Yatories of DPI, and new information on 

Zz foe, ene doaslped their properties is constantly being accu- 
lor r ee t, ns 
coater rk pay epee role Som mulated here. 
ing the war, and has a greater part 
to play ie meondantions of lenses 2. Exploring the production and use of high vacuum 
and electronic controls during the ° ° . ° . 
ahead. Excursions into high-vacuum chemistry, in- 
volving vacuums that approach the total 
absence of air, have resulted in entirely new 
types of equipment. DPI’s vacuum coating 
unit is just one example of such equipment, 
developed and perfected through high 
vacuum research for a specialized role in 


industry. 

3. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation 
Many substances which have been hitherto 
undistillable, such as waxes, heavy oils, and 
fixed fats, yield valuable fractions when 
subjected to the DPI process of molecular 
distillation in high vacuum. One of the 
cornerstones of DPI research, this revolu- 
tionary new process is only beginning to 


LIGHT BUT STEADY 


And now the all-aluminum bicycle 


demonstrate its tremendous possiblities. 


We invite you to investigate. Interesting 


engine. Under test by Reynolds Met- 
als Co., the 32-Ib. two-cycle engine has 


technical literature on advances in vacuum 


chemistry will be sent at your request. 
a direct friction drive on the rear 


wheel, is said to eliminate much of 

755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK engines, is reported to develop two 
Headguartere for Ol. Sclbe-Ultimine and thigh Cbeusum Egussment” hp. and speeds up to 35 m.p.h. 
36 
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The Davidson Time / 


Davidson 
FOLDING MACHINES 


ture, etc., as accomplished with a 
Davidson Folding Machine, has 
ical in hun- 


dreds of beaks an F Gasintes oficee 


; The No. 121 
is for simple one and 


F2 over a quarter of a century, Davidson has built 
automatic paper feeders that have won unquestioned 
leadership in their field. Davidson Feeders have been and still 
are standard equipment on well known duplicating machines. 

Today, the Davidson Dual Duplicator, equipped with this 
same famous feeder, has won an enviable reputation in busi- 
ness and industry for its remarkable efficiency, low operating 
cost, and superior quality of work. 

Unlike other duplicators, the Davidson will handle both 
offset and relief work . . . reproducing from paper or metal 
direct offset plates, ‘mm oe offset plates, type, electro- 

, and rubber plates. And only a Davidson can give you 
all this in one machine. It fits into modern office procedure 
where multiple copies of orders, shipping documents, pro- 
duction specifications, bills of material, etc. are needed, pro- 
ducing dozens or hundreds of copies with but a single writ- 
ing. This is particularly important where more copies are 
needed than can be pr with carbon paper. And with a 
Davidson, every copy is an original. It does remarkably fine 
work.;:clean, sharp copies from first to last... letterheads, 
envelopes, office forms, form letters, advertising folders 
in one or more colors, shipping tags, and many other items: 

The complete story of the Davidson is contained in our 
"Questions and Answers about the Davidson 
Dual Duplicator.” Write for your free copy today. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 
Davidson agents offer a complete offset plate-making service and carry a full line of 
Davidson piate-moking equipment, accessories, ond supplies. 


vidson 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 


ing to stage 268 full-scale hearings on 
applications for standard Laprpten 
FM, and television licenses, as speedily 
as possible. In an effort to break up 
this jam with dispatch, FCC is sending 
five of the seven commissioners directly 
out into the field while Chairman Paul 
A. Porter and Commissioner E. K. Jett 
will remain in Washington to run the 
home office. 
@ Based on Muskegon Case—The 
change in FCC procedure comes about 
after eleven years of granting facilities 
without necessarily reviewing all con- 
flicting applications. In 1944, however, 
the radio authority granted a construc- 
tion permit for WJEF, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., while scheduling for a later date 
a petition of WKBZ, Muskegon, for the 
same wavelength. When the Muske- 
gon station eventually lost out, the case 
was placed before the district court and 
finally wound up in the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

In the majority opinion, written by 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas, 
the high court held that where two 
bona fide applications are mutually ex- 
clusive, the grant of one without hear- 
ing both deprives the loser of the oppor- 
tunity that Congress is supposed to 
guarantee him. 


Aid for Industry 


Commerce Dept. wili seek 
businessmen’s cooperation and 
advice in new program to boost 
output and employment. 


Secretary Henry A. Wallace has been 

designing some projects by which his 
Dept. of Commerce can encourage busi- 
ness leadership in the attainment of ex- 
panding output and employment. 
e Advisory Committees—Notable in this 
respect is his resolution to set up ad- 
visory committees for every industry, 
patterned after those which effectively 
aided the Office of Price Administra 
tion and the War Production Board 
during the war (BW —Nov.10’45,p50). 
OPA and WPB committees worked to 
attain full war production; Commerce 
Dept. committees would be mobilized 
to exploit each industry’s potential for 
peacetime prosperity. 

Guidance to the committees would 
be given by the department's present 
Business Advisory Council. Policy de- 
cisions affecting broad economic and 
business problems that committees may 


EQUAL DIVISION FOR HEAVY HAULING 


Something new for highways, a truck with double steering and two separate 
motors, rolls out of the Eisenhauer Mfg. Co., special truck builders, at Van 
Wert, Ohio. Going on the assumption that a practical limit has been reached 
in single six-cylinder truck engines (BW—Oct.20'45,p20), Eisenhauer has put 
one 93-hp. unit under the hood, another under the cab, added an extra set of 
front wheels to compensate for the additional weight. There are two rear 
axles, the foremost connected to the under-the-hood motor, a rear one to the 
cab motor; the center rear wheel is “dead.” Both motor-axle units can be used 
separately or together according to road and cargo conditions—a factor for 
which Eisenhaucr claims economy of operation. Over-all length of the truck, 
designed for general hauling, is 35 ft., meeting most state truck regulations. 
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be -faced with would be ironed oy; 
by the council. Plans call for over)ay) 
ing the council and broadening ; 
base to make it more representati\¢ of 
all sections of American business. 

¢ Outlining Scope of Plan—Permi 
activities of the committees are re. 
ently being explored by Wallace. He 
wants to conform their operations \ ith 
the antitrust laws, and has been 

ing over the matter with the De 
of Justice and the Federal Trade Con 
mission. 

Resolved to some extent is the ques. 

tion of committee composition. Under 
Secretary Alfred Schindler made it 
clear to some two dozen secretaries of 
important business and industry asso. 
ciations who were invited to Washing. 
ton to talk things over that he would 
not ask trade advice on who should 
serve on committees. 
@ Solely for Business—Schindler flatly 
stated that there would be no labor 
representation on the committees, nor 
representatives from any group other 
than the business or industry itself. 
Separate labor committees would be 
set up if and when the Commerce Dept. 
deems the formation of such commit. 
tees necessary, but they would act 
separately and not in conjunction with 
the business committees. 

Occasionally temporary committees 

may be set up to accomplish particular 
tasks, however, and labor and other 
groups might be asked to serve together 
with industry on such committees. 
e Move for Cooperation—Wallace also 
is fostering a strengthening of trade as- 
sociation contacts, by reason of the im- 
portant role played by these groups in 
many industries, and because they can 
be effective instruments of cooperation. 
At the present time, the department's 
work is linked to that of associations at 
various points in the Bureau of the 
Census, National Bureau of Standards, 
and Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce. Cooperation will be sought 
along the line of joint studies and sta- 
tistical research. 

Special consideration will be given by 
Wallace to relations with big national 
associations, specifically the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, National Industrial 
Conference Board, American Bankers 
Assn., Associated General Contractors 
of America, and the Committee for 
Economic Development. Wallace wants 
to knit these organizations close to the 
over-all operations of his shop. 

e A.B.A. Survey Cited—Whether this 
will be possible in every instance is 
questionable, since some organizations, 
such as the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, have some functions 
paralleling government activities—ein- 
ployment and wage data collection, for 
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i with the 

American Bankers Assn. in conducting 
, survey on immediate postwar capital 
requirements by business. 
“Relations will be tightened with 
foreign trade groups such as the 
National Foreign Trade Council and 
the National Council of American Im- 

rs in promoting rt and import 
= (B PNov.345,p04) Educational 
p will be worked out coopera- 
tively with an eye to keying U. S. in- 
dustrial economy into an expanded for- 
eign trade. 
+ Objective—As Wallace views the over- 
all situation, the economic problems 
of the postwar period will be present 
for a long time, but can be reduced 
to their least irritating effect by busi- 
ness itself. He states that government 
alone cannot do this, 


TAX RULING APPEALED 


The Atlantic Coast Line R.R. Co. 
has gage to the Kentucky Court of 
Ap a lower court decision holding 
it liable for $1,965,276 state income 
taxes for 1936 to 1943, inclusive. 

The State Tax Commission de- 
manded the tax on a total of $27,151,- 
600 paid A.C.L. as dividends on 596,700 
shares of Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
stock. 

AC.L., with main offices in Wil- 
mington, N. C., operates no trains in 
Kentucky and contends that the divi- 
dends are not subject to Kentucky’s 
4% corporate income tax law. 

In another tax dispute, Kentucky’s 
Woodford County has filed suit to pro- 
hibit the State Tax Commission from 
fixing a final Southern Pacific Co. as- 
sessment based on intangible property 
(BW—Mar.3’45,p41). With the County 
Board of Education as plaintiff, the 
court also was asked to direct the com- 
mission and Dept. of Revenue to fix a 
value on the S.P. capital stock and ap- 
portion at least 1% as a basis for state 
and county taxation. 

The petition asked that the franchise 
value be fixed at $443,000,000 and that 
$7,953,000 of this amount be set as 
Kentucky’s share for levying state and 
county taxes. The commission on Oct. 
19 had fixed a tentative assessment on 
S.P. at $873,853,956, shifting its basis 
from franchise to intangible property 
alone. This plan, if adopted, would in- 
crease state taxes from $60,000 to more 
than $4,000,000 a year, but would re- 
duce Woodford’s S.P. tax income from 
about $39,000 to $1.24. The line’s 
chartered headquarters office is at Spring 
Station in Woodford. 
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Interior of one section of Aiken Dry Loft Machine 
at the Strathmore Paper Company, West Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. (Above, right), Reliance 
Type T Heavy-Duty D-c. Motor. 


Adjustments formerly made manually are now handled in- 
stantaneously and automatically—to allow for stretch and 
shrinkage—to maintain desired tension—to keep material com- 
ing through steadily and without break. That's part of the dif- 
ference when material processors use Reliance Motor-Drive. 


In paper mill and many other applications, Reliance Motor- 
Drive eliminates the necessity for preliminary adjustments on 
new runs. Total space occupied by this drive equipment is 
about one-fifth of that formerly required. First cost and main- 
tenance are both lower. 


For facts on how Reliance Motor-Drive can help you get 
better results at lower costs, just call the nearest Reliance office: 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 


1069 Ivanhoe Road 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit © Gary e Greenville * Houston 

Kalamazoo * Kansas City * Knoxville * Los Angeles * Milwaukee ® Minneapolis * New Orleans 

New York * Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh * Ore. * Rockford, lll, * St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle 
Syracuse * Tampa * Washington, D. C. 


RELIANCE*: MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ 


Health Rivalry 


Insurance plan sponsored by 
Wisconsin Medical Society wins 
wide support but alienates the 
Milwaukee County society. 


A rift in the united front which 
private medicine had so far maintained 
in its fight against threatened federal 
health insurance is the current dignified 
set-to between the State Medical Society 
of Wisconsin and the Milwaukee 
County Medical Society. 

The issue is the “Wisconsin Plan” of 
state-wide surgical and hospitalization 
insurance which the state group is now 
inaugurating through commercial in- 
surance companies. 
© Milwaukee’s Plan—Ironically, it was 
the state society which several years ago 
underwrote the local group’s Milwaukee 
Surgical Care with a grant of $6,000. 
Subsequently, it withdrew the modicum 
of control it had exercised, and Mil- 
waukee Surgical Care became affiliated 
with Blue Cross—popular designation of 
the Hospital Service Commission of 
the American Hospital Assn., nation- 
wide liaison agency for nonprofit hos- 
pital and surgical insurance plans 
(BW—Mar.3’45,p50). 

Principal points of difference were the 

preponderance of Milwaukee Coun 
directors required by Milwaukee Surgi- 
cal Care and its alleged discrimination 
against small hospitals in policy mat- 
ters. 
@ Secession Talk—So bitter is the pres- 
ent fight that the county society has 
talked of seceding from the state so- 
ciety. It charges that the state group 
has surrendered control to the insur- 
ance companies. Retort to this is that 
control is vested in a board of doctors 
aided by insurance company representa- 
tives, and that the society can always 
pull out and operate on its own, but 
that meanwhile it gains experience in 
an unfamiliar field. 

Rates under the Wisconsin plan are 

higher than those of the Milwaukee 
plan (except for single persons), but 
coverage is broader because the plan in- 
cludes surgical care, and related radiol- 
ogy and anesthesiology, which can be 
performed outside hospitals. 
e Rural Appeal—This feature, which in- 
cidentally is not typical of Blue Cross 
plans, appeals to rural subscribers, who 
are more accustomed than city dwellers 
to out-of-hospital attention (childbirth 
without hospitalization, for example) 
and who don’t want to have to be hos- 
pitalized to claim — benefits. 
The plan also includes hospitalization, 
however. 
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TNT PLOW FOR DEPTH CULTIVATION 


To break up the hardpan that forms at the bottom of a furrow after years of 
cultivation, Oliver Corp., Chicago, has designed a special double-duty TNT- 
Model plow equipped with two small secondary shares that reach below the 
usual plowing level. The upper shares, attached to the same beam but at a 
different angle, perform the routine cutting job. By loosening the subsoil, the 
new plow permits water, air, and plant roots to penetrate deeper. Its maker 
says the TNT can be attached to tractors equipped for ordinary plowing. 


Enrollment is through any existing 
group of ten or more, such as coopera- 
tives or labor unions, as well as 
through employers. 

Any insurance company licensed to 
do bdSiness in Wisconsin may partici- 
pate if it writes the society’s approved 
policy. 

e Society Fixes Rates—Rates of pay- 
ment for surgical and-hospital services 
are fixed by the society, and it is claimed 
that surgical fees are somewhat less than 
the local average. Participating sur- 
eons will accept these as payment in 

Il unless the subscriber’s income ex- 
ceeds the plan’s maximum of $2,080 
for single persons, or $2,600 for those 
with dependents. Nonparticipating 
surgeons may charge more, in which 
case the insurance payment merely ap- 
plies on the bill. 

Participating companies agree to seg- 
regate their profits as reserves at first, 
and once these are built up benefits are 
to be extended (possibly to include 
medical cases not requiring surgery) or 
rates are to be reduced. So far, five com- 
panies have indicated their interest in 
the plan; twenty in all are expected to 
sign up. 

e Su s Respond—The Wisconsin 
plan, if it achieved state-wide accept- 
ance, would effectively block Blue 
Cross’ plans for expansion outside Mil- 
waukee County. Surgeons’ responses to 
the Wisconsin plan have so far been en- 
thusiastic; in the first three days of regis- 


tration, for example, three-fourths of 
those in Dane County (surrounding 
Madison) signed up. 

The field for enrolling subscribers is 
wide open, since 80% of Wisconsin’s 
families are in the $3,000-or-less in- 
come group. 


SMALL BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


A group of 100 Philadelphia business- 
men have organized another venture to 
help small business enterprises get a 
break in legislation, ‘siege, and labor 
relations. ‘To be known as the American 
Institute of Smaller Business, the asso 
ciation is open to any individual, firm, 
or corporation employing fewer than 
500 persons and whose stock is not listed 
on any stock exchange, 

The intent is to have local chapters, 
each to have its own governing body. 
National headquarters will be set up 
when growth is assured. Technical 
staffs to compile and interpret informa- 
tion are planned. 

Dues will be a $10 minimum with $2 
a year for each employee. The asso- 
ciation is to be a nonprofit, nonpolitical 
organization, pledged to fight for free 
enterprise and against national socialism 
and communism. 

The incorporators say the association 
is not meant to conflict with trade or- 
ganizations and that it seeks cooperation 
with other groups of smaller business- 
men already organized, 
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140 different machine tool partsare 
Induction-hardened by Kearney & 
Trecker Corporation, with one standard 
TOCCO machine. The table limit block 
shown is typical. With a former process, 
output was 25 per hour, now 100 per 
hour ... saving 75%. 


The parts range in size from 1l-oz. 
pins to 90-lb. table screws, with 11 dif- 
ferent steels including carburized low 
carbon steel, medium carbon steel 
and alloy steel. 


On a bushing, they boosted output 
from 500 to 3,000 per week . . . saved 
50 man-hours. 


Find out how versatile TOCCO can 
solve your problems . . . how it cuts 
heat treating time; eliminates straight- 
ening, scale cleaning and other opera- 
tions; banishes rejects; enables you to 
spot heat-treating in the production 
line; gives you 100% uniformity of 
results with unskilled operators. “‘Re- 
sults with TOCCO”’, free on request. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY « Dept. W. ¢ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


) 


= TOCCO 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING, HEATING 


MVA Delay Asked 


Commission says regional 
authority restricted to water de- 
velopment might be desirable, 
but it asks further study. 


A seven-man Missouri commission 
created to study plans for a Missouri 
Valley Authority has reported that the 
currently proposed enabling measures 
are objectionable, but that a regional 
authority restricted solely to water de- 
velopment might be desirable. 

e Recommends Delay—The commis- 
sion, which toured the Missouri Vall 

and the Tennessee Valley and whic 

also studied the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority setup (the suggested pattern for 
MVA), contended that “basin-wide de- 
velopment of water resources, including 
that of electric power, is sound public 
policy.” It urged that Missouri Basin 
developments under the so-called Pick- 
Sloan plan of the Bureau of Reclamation 


NEAT CATCH 


A step toward mechanization of one 
of Georgia’s big cash crops—pecans—is 
development of a harvester which 
shakes down the nuts, catches them in 
canvas sheets. Rolled on a large drum, 
the canvas is spread by a tractor 
(which also shakes the trees by a cable 
arrangement), then is wound back 
(right) to collect the nuts. The device 
was developed by Dr. W. H. Born, 
McRae pecan grower, and his farm 
superintendent, T. H. Brown, who 
then found it necessary to improvise 
a separator (below) to sift the chaff 
from nuts. Capable of handling 1,000 


and the Army Engineers, totaling nearl 
$2 billion in sir works, be postponed 
until they could be reviewed by a com- 
petent authority, presumably the Mis- 
souri Basin Inter-Agency Committee. 
The state commission decided appar- 
ently to make only a report that its 
members could unanimously support. 
Had the MVA issue been and to a 
vote, the committee would have been 
against it as embodied in the Murray 
bill probably by a vote of 5-to-2. 
e Cover Too Much Land?—Objection to 
immediate construction rose with Mis- 
sourians who insist that Army Engineer 
flood-control reservoirs already author- 
ized, and “included in the bi-agency 
plan, will cover up some 900,000 acres 
of Missouri, which they say is too much. 
Water and irrigation departments and 
other official agencies of the other eight 
states are already on record in favor of 
the present plan and in opposition to 
an MVA, and this report means Mis- 
souri probably will join them officially, 
making it unanimous. 
eIn the Background—The Missouri 
Valley’s chief activity is agriculture, but 


Ib. of pecans an hour, the machine 
eliminates twigs, leaves, and hulls. 


the i of Agriculture has remaine 
in the background since original inter. 
agency fight over the basin. The Fe 
Power Commission, which has been ip. 
sisting that the potential hydroele:t 
resources of the Missouri Basin arc 
sea than the 4.5 billion kilow:tt- 

ours yearly that the Pick-Sloan plan 
provides, also has been quict on M\VA 
discussion. 

Meanwhile also the Army Engincer; 
have put their first team back in the 
basin, in the person of Maj. Gen. Lewis 
A. Pick, author of the Pick plan. He is 
scheduled to return as division engincer 
of the Missouri Basin division. And the 
House has restored to the deficiency 
appropriation bill funds for starting sev- 
eral of the larger projects. If the Senate 
concurs, they will be started next fall 


CAFE OWNERS UNITE 


Worried by price ceilings, labor and 
tax difficulties, and ‘nesidine rohibi- 
tion, proprietors of cafes and night spots 
which offer entertainment met in Chi- 
cago this month and formed the Na- 
tional Assn. of Theater Restaurants & 
Cafes to cope with their problems. It 
has already signed up 500 members, 
hopes for an eventual 1,000. 

Biggest headaches facing the cafe 
owners: (1) a reported move by the 
American Guild of Variety Artists to 
demand a six-day week for entertainers 
at current seven-day pay rates; (2) a ris- 
ing tide of prohibition sentiment, which 
cafe men assert has already accom- 
plished the drying up of one-third of the 
nation, in area, through local option 
elections; and (3) prices held by OPA 
at April, 1943, levels, despite doubled 
or trebled entertainment salaries. 

Cafe men also want to see the early 
end of the wartime cabaret tax. 

Association plans include a Washing- 
ton representative to keep the group's 
plight sympathetically before Congress, 
and a national program of propaganda to 
combat prohibition. 


SUBSIDIZE STEEL PLANT 


Sharon Steel Corp. got more than 
a steel plant when it purchased the 
Farrell (Pa.) works of Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp. (BW—Nov.24'45,p32). It 
also received, as sales “clincher,” a tax 
abatement of $100,000 a year for the 
next few years. 

Rather than see 4,000 jobs wiped 
out by the closing of the mill, the 14.- 
000 citizens of Farrell authorized the 
city council to forgive Sharon taxes for 
one to five years if the company would 
buy the Farrell works. Property owners 
agreed to a higher real estate assessment 
during the period needed to get the mill 
going well. 
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“s; Profits on Ice Air txpress is speeding 


ni. Popularity puts skating th ill 
~ L. J shows in big business category. 6 wi 

witt [i fourth major troupe organized 
plan 


VA [i for medium-sized cities. 


neers Proudest boast of ice show promoters 

. the is that last year’s gate receipts of their 

Lewis ten-year-old business rivaled—some sa 

He is —those of major league baseball. 

ineer $10 million estimated take was 

1 the J split roughly in 4-4-2 propostions be- 

ency [i tween the three big-time companies, 

; Sev- Ice Follies, Ice Capades, and Sonia 

nate [i Henie’s Hollywood Revue. 

Il. e Fourth Show Organized—Indications. 
are that business will be even better 
this year. Box-office receipts for Ice 

’ 17-day opening run in Cleve- 
and {@ land, for example, totaled $379,000, 
hibi- topping last year’s gross for a 15-day 
pots H run by $150,000. Such successes have 

Chi- J prompted Ice Follies and Ice Capades to 

Na- Jf produce jointly a fourth show, Ice 
produce jointly a fou , 

s & [& Cycles, which is being readied for pres- 

- It 7% entation by Christmas. 

pers, Ice Cycles will be somewhat smaller 
than its parents, and have a two-fold 

cafe #% mission. It will supplement either Ice 

the [& Follies or Ice Capades in cities where 


5 © only one of the solidly booked big- If a plant is held up several days waiting 
ners timers plays, but which can support two delivery of new tools, dies or other es- 
Tis- ice shows a season. It will also play sential material — it may mean the loss 
hich cities such as Wichita, Dallas, and Kan- of oe ae mores, oe ge we 
‘om- sas ag! where the potential audience wey on 38 ‘By aina die Bm Sone 
the is not large enough to attract the big undreds of firms are avoiding such de- 
tion shows with their greater overhead. lays. They are procuring critical items in 
te ¢ How It Started—Ice Follies, oldest in yt sboerng of hours by way of _ fastest 
. . elivery service — a service that ‘5 sav- 

ed the business, was pioneered ten years ing industry and the public millions of 
- by three skaters, Eddie and Roy man-hours and dollars, and speeding the 

arly S ipstad and Oscar Johnson. Four day folks will get the goods in their homes. 


years later John W. Harris, manager : 
ing- of the Pittsburgh Garden, hired Sonia . > 


up's Henie to skate for intermission enter- oe 
Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


es, taimment at hockey games. Subse- 
a to quently both performer and promoter 
When time means man-hours saved, production or 
a customer made — Air Express “earns its weight in 


organized ice shows; Sonia Henie joined 
ol 
as thousands of firms, large and small, have aerial 


with Arthur M. Wirtz in producing 
a Revue, and Harris estab- 
ished Ice Capades. Harris insured out- 
lets for his troupe by distributing its Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute 
the deite meake f the A M between principal U. S. towns and cities, wih cost includ- 
, TS of the Arena Mana- ing special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery be- 
gers’ Assn., of which he is president, tween many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service 
to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. Service 
direct by air to and from scores of foreign countries. 


TYPICAL MATE CHART 


It Jf and which now books both Ice Capades 
tax and its friendly competition, Ice Cycles. 
the Sonia Henie’s show is limited to a 
twelve-week annual tour of four cities— 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and In- 
4,- dianapolis—and is intended principally 
the to stimulate her movie boxoffice. The 
for other two are year-round shows, and they 


GETS THERE FIRST 


have neatly divided between them the 
30-odd U. S. cities which have suitable 
arenas, 

* Arenas the Big Problem—That is no 
mean requirement. Both shows are 
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Write Today for “Jig Saw Puzzle,” a booklet 
packed with facts that will help you solve many 
a shipping problem, Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, Or ask for it at any Airline or Express 
office. 

Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


HAN DLING+Processing +HAN DLING + Assembling +HANDLING 


+ Packing + HAN DLING+Storage+ HANDLING 


LS 


HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER—=-NOT GENERATE IT! 


Methodical storage of materials is the 


foundation of efficient production. The continuous, orderly 


flow of supplies necessary to prevent costly delays in pro- 
duction can originate only in a systematic stockroom in 
which every item is readily accessible. 

Towmotor, capable of moving, lifting and stacking ma- 
terials of almost any size and shape, can create order out of 
chaos, provide accurate stock control that permits operation 
with smaller inventories and increase storage area without 
requirmg additional floor space. The Towmotor DATA 
FILE explains how—write today for your copy. 


= TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION e 1221 E. 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


COLD AND COLDER 


Newest entry in the postwar electric 
refrigerator field is the Froster, to be 
manufactured jointly by General Tire 
& Rubber Co. and Liquid Carbonic 
Corp. The upper section of the box 
will provide 7 cu. ft. of space for reg- 
ular food storage while the lower sec- 
tion, with 34 cu.ft. of space, is 
designed for storing frozen foods. 
Each compartment is to have its 
own cooling coils, which will be con- 
cealed in the walls—a feature which 
practically eliminates the need for 
defrosting, it is said. A million-dol- 
lar plant is being built at Mori- 
son, Ill., to produce the new unit. 


geared to a minimum audience of 6,000, 
and in some arenas—such as the Boston 
Garden—they play to nearly 15,000 
spectators. The arena must have re- 
frigerating equipment adequate to pro- 
vide a skating surface at least 75 by 
175 ft. 

Cost of such an installation averages 
$100,000. Much of the equipment is 
produced by Vilter Mfg. Co., whose 
main business for years has been sup- 
plying neighboring Milwaukee brewers 
with refrigeration machinery, and which 
recently became a nonprofit corpora- 
tion (BW—Jun.30"45, 34). 

Such requirements hamper expansion 
of the ice show business. Many new 
arena installations are being talked 
about, but few are actually scheduled, 
and old-timers point out that it’s one 
of the quicker ways for the uninitiated 
to lose money. Another form of ex- 
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pica eee 


jon is somewhat more promising: 
is and Col. Walter A. Brown, pres- 
ident of the Boston Garden Arena 
p., plan to tour Europe arranging 
for Harri deals with arenzs there, 
n i e way for a Harris troupe 
of entertainers. 
eRevues for Clubs—Meanwhile the 
ee, of ice shows in this country 
s extended to night clubs sufficiently 
to warrant the recent organization of 
lee Shows, Inc., which will produce 
and book ice ee Six oe eight 
shows a year will break in at the West 
Swokheld (Mass.) Tavern, owned by 
George Navickas who is heading the 
y, and then go on national tour. 
itery Journal, night ny trade 
newspaper, estimates that by the end 
of the year the ice shows will be fea- 
tured from time to time at 200 to 300 
hotels, restaurants, and night spots over 
the country. 


ALL-ELECTRIC DINER 


The first all-electric dining car is 
scheduled to go into service early in 
1946 on the Illinois Central. Patterned 
upon the electric galley developed for 
naval submarine cooking, the kitchen is 
being manufactured by the Edison 
General Electric eg metas Co. 

Electric power for kitchen appliances, 


and for air-conditioning the car, will 
come -from the car’s own generating 
plant. Two diesel engines will operate 


the generator. The new kitchen will 
be equipped with heavy-duty electric 
ranges, automatic broilers and deep-fry 
kettles, bake ovens, grills, griddles, and 
coffee makers, as wl as a garbage dis- 
posal system, dishwashers, and sub-zero 
freezing units and refrigerators. Dining 
space in the car will have the newest 
lighting and temperature control de- 
vices. 


HOUSING PROJECT 


Indications continue to pile up that 
the real estate and subdivision boom 
which followed the World War will be 
duplicated and perhaps surpassed after 
this one, A recent portent is the forma- 
tion of a corporation in Oklahoma City 
to undertake an $8,000,000 privately 
financed cooperative housing project. 

Sixteen private builders in the area 
have bought shares in the corporation, 
and the land for the proposed 560-acre 
townsite has already been purchased. 
With the lifting of all restrictions on 
construction, actual building is expected 
to start shortly. 

Guiding spirit of the enterprise is 
W. P. Atkinson, Oklahoma Gy 
builder. Atkinson was sponsor of Mid- 
west City, privately financed war hous- 
ing project just outside Oklahoma City 
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lutely dépendabile; and maintenance 
expense is so low it’s negligible. 
That’s what others have told us 
about MI-CO Parking Meters. For 
example: Mansfield, Ohio, with 
an average of 425 meters in opera- 
tion since November 1940, reports 
less than one mechanical service 
call per meter per year, and the 
cost of repair parts for the entire 
lot of meters, approximately $50 
each year... less than 12c per meter per 
year. Pittsburgh, with more than 1400 
MI-CO meters, reports similar experi- 
ences. The same is true of Saginaw, 
Michigan; Spokane, Washington; Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, fand other cities. 
Wherever installed—North, South, East 
or West, MI-CO Parking Meters are 
meeting all requirements and giving 
dependable, low cost performance under 


the severest weather conditions. This 
record of achievement is the natural re- 
sult of correct engineering, extremely 


- rugged construction, and most impor- 


tant, fewer moving parts to get out of 
order. q If your traffic control plans in- 
clude metered parking, you can’t afford 
to overlook MI-CO. Complete specifica- 
tions and case histories of many instal- 
lations will be sent on request. 


MI-CO METER COMPANY, 231 Court St., COVINGTON, KY. 


Division of The Michaels Art Bronze Co.,Inc., Covington, Kentucky. 
in Canada, its MI-CO METER, Limited, Montreal 1, Quebec 


FOUNDATION PILING... 


Wood piles are unexcelled as building foundation 
material. They are low in cost, have very high bearing 
capacity, and... when creosoted right . . . will last 
indefinitely above or below water level. For per- 
manent protection against decay the creosote must 
be driven deep into the wood. Only pressure treat- 
ment will do that job. We have the equipment, the 
control, and the know-how. 


SOON .. . there'll be an abun- 
dance of wood for building. 
eg Sn srr piling for 
solid foundations, and re- 
member Wolmanized Lum- 

~ ber* for low cost, fast erec- 
tion, high insulating value, 
light weight, paintability, 
resilience, and long life. 


CREOSOTING 


“Registered FLAMEPROOFING 
trademark 


WOLMANIZING 


1666 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


(BW—Oct.21'44,p19), which has grown 
into a community of about 6,000 Popu. 
lation, with schools, churches, play. 
grounds, paved streets, theater, and bu;i. 
ness district. 

The new development, to be known 
as Country Estates, lies just outside 
Oklahoma City’s present built-up area 
Planned features include paved streets 
and walks, a sewer system, an 18-hole 
golf course, a country club, a riding 
academy, schools, churches, and a com 
plete shopping center. The houses will 
range from $6,000 to $12,000 in cost, 
and space will be available for keeping 
horses, cows, and chickens, if desired. 


GUN-CANNING DELAYED 


Every kind of container being used 
experimentally by the Army Riteence 
Dept. to can surplus war materiel (BW 
—Aug.4'45,p68) was on display this 
week at the Lima (Ohio) tank arsenal 
for the benefit of ordnance industrial 
experts, congressmen, and industry rep- 


1 resentatives who might bid for contracts. 


Except for small arms, not much 
progress has been made in getting tanks, 
planes, guns, precision instruments, and 
other war goods into the steel or alu- 
minum cans which the Army believes 
will best protect them for future use. 

Normal Army red tape has delayed 
decisions on standardization of meth- 
ods. The need to convince Congress 
of the value of canning cannon, and 
thus get money for the program, has 
helped slow down the work. 

The Army is sensitive to public 
charges that canned war materiel will 
be obsolete in another war and,. para- 
doxically, to charges that it is canning 
guns, tanks, and planes for a future 
war. To both, the Army says, war or 
no war, the equipment can be used 
in peacetime to train troops and waste 
will be avoided. 

About 80 companies have been ex- 
perimentally canning various types of 
war weapons, but bids for the real job 
haven’t yet been asked. 


DANGER: RATS ONLY 


Only pest control operators will be 
permitted to purchase “1080,” th 
potent new rat killer developed by the 
Fish & Wildlife Service (BW—Nov 
24’45,p37), Monsanto Chemical Co., 
the sole manufacturer, announced this 
week. 

Extremely hazardous in the hands of 
anyone other than an expert, “1080” 
will not be sold for compounding 
household rat poison. Monsanto 
pointed out that water containing 
enough of the poison to kill a dozen 
persons could easily pass as a pure 
drink, since “1080” is almost entirely 
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without odor or taste. One-fiftieth of 
an ounce is believed a lethal dose for 
humans, and there is as yet no known 
antidote. 


CORRECTION—RUBBER 


Before the war the United States 
Rubber Co.’s huge Sumatra and Ma- 
laya plantations boasted a total of ten 
million rubber trees. Now, a U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. man, recently returned from a 
Japanese prison camp in Sumatra, re- 

rts that one out of every five and a 
Pat trees was destroyed during the 
occupation—not that “only one out of 
every five and a half trees has survived,” 
as recently stated (BW —Nov.24'45,p15). 

And the rubber tank shown in these 
pages (BW—Dec.8’45,p21) in a layout 
of pictures of decoy weapons made by 
tire companies and used to befuddle the 
enemy on amphibious landings was a 

uct of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., which should be duly credited with 
producing a line of such decoys for 
victory. 


SAFETY LIGHT 


Still another aid to safer flying is 
Westinghouse’s approach angle indi- 
cator, a projector which “paints” path- 
ways of light (above) to facilitate 
landings. Using only a single 100-watt 
bulb, the projector emits three col- 
ored beams; an amber one to warn 
incoming pilots they’re too high, a 
lower red one to signal they're drop- 
ping too fast, a center green one to 
tell them they’re on the “beam.” The 
projector is reported to be as effective 
by day as by night. It can be incorpo- 
rated with conventional airport land- 
ing lights, has a shutter mechanism 
which causes the beams to wink 40 
times a minute in order to help 
distinguish it from other lights, as 
well as to decrease glare for pilots. 
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Where brake performance counts-- 


If it’s built by 


TYPE HM BRAKE 


--jt’s dependable 


.. a whirler crane (such 
as the one illustrated), or an 
overhead crane is equipped with a 
Wagner Hydraulic Braking System, 
the operator can bring the rotating 
cab to a stop with the same case 
as stopping an automobile. 


The dependability of these brakes 
is one of many reasons for their 
popularity. An equally high repu- 
tation for dependability is associated 
with everything in the Wagner 


Wagner Electric 


line. This includes electric motors, 
power and distribution transform- 
ers, unit substations, industrial 
brake controls, automotive hydrau- 
lic and air prakes, brake lining, 
Tachograph (recording speedome- 
ters) and NoRoL. 

For details on any of these products, 
consult the hearest of Wagner's 


. 29 branch offices located in princi- 


pal cities and manned by trained 
field engineers. 


ation 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
6460 Plymouth Avenve, St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 
in Canede: 


Weg Electric at Leaside, Ontario 


ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


PRODUCTION 


Hardwood Paper: 


Semichemical process gives 
promise of important economies 
through utilization of woods that 
were neglected in past. 


The paper-making industry, possess- 
ing its full share of postwar iftculties, 
is devoting much attention to a process 
whereby formerly despised hardwoods 
can be put to good use. 

In the Northeast and in the Great 

Lake states, a particular problem has 
been that of finding an extender to short 
stocks of softwoods. In those regions, 
the softwoods have largely disappeared 
down the maws of the paper mills and 
sawmills, In the South, there is the 
problem of ridding forests of “weed 
trees’” in some economical manner to 
permit planned reproduction of soft- 
woods. 
e An Answer—For all of these regions, 
the semichemical process of wood pulp- 
ing seems to be something the doctor 
ordered. 

This process was invented in 1927 by 

the Forest Products Laboratory at the 
request of the Southern Extract Co. of 
Knoxville, Tenn., which sought a use 
for exhausted chestnut chips from the 
tanning industry. The Knoxville mill 
and four others now owned by the Mead 
Corp. of Chillicothe, Ohio, are still 
using the process in the making of cor- 
rugated board paper. 
e Cooked Chips—The hardwood chips 
are cooked, usually in a neutral sulphite 
liquor, to break down a part of the lig- 
nin which cements the Shem together. 
Then the softened chips are run through 
an attrition mill which arates the 
fibers. At this point, unless bleaching is 
desired, the fibers are ready for paper- 
making. 

During the war, papermakers have 

applied conventional chemical processes 
in using hardwood as an par They 
lid this when confronted with the 
choice of hardwoods or nothing. Gen- 
erally, the hardwoods are disliked be- 
cause of their shorter fibers (1/25 in. as 
against $ in. for softwoods), which re- 
sult in weaker paper or limit their use 
to papers in which strength is less im- 
portant. 
e Larger Pulp Yield—In comparison 
with conventional methods, the semi- 
chemical process has two strong points 
in its favor: 

(1) It provides a larger return of 
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usable pulp—75% to 80% as against 
about 40%. for ordinary processes in 
the unbleached categories. 

(2) In bleaching, the semichemical 
a Sana up about 30% in strength. 

ong plants which have made the 
shift to the semichemical process are 
Southern Kraft Co.’s 250-ton-per-day 
mill at Bastrop, La., and Otsego Falls 
Paper Co.’s 75-ton mill at Otsego Falls, 
Mich. 
e Exhaustive Tests—Other mills, at the 
end of long and expensive water and 
rail su i fans, are making exhaustive 
tests o con hardwoods. Economies ob- 
tainable, weighed against the quality of 
the final product, will determine the 
mills’ future course. 

Earlier this year, the industry’s atten- 
tion was attracted to Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., where Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Co. manufactured a paper of 
85% hardwood, used in printing two 
issues of Life magazine. Printers gave 
favorable reports, and the public was un- 
aware of the change from softwoods. 

e Aspen Did It—The hardwood constit- 
uent of that paper was aspen. Wiscon- 
sin, which imports thousands of cords 
of spruce annually from Canada and 
some even from 1,700 miles away in 
Montana, has within its own borders 
thousands of acres of aspen, hitherto 
neglected. 

n New York state, hardwoods con- 
stitute 12,000,000 of the 16,000,000 
cords of merchandizable timber consid- 


ered suitable for pulpwood, according to 
Lyman Beeman, of the St. Regis Paper 
Co., who recently said: 

“It is obvious that the paper incus. 

try of New York must rely more upon 
hardwood resources if it is to continuc 
as an important factor in the incws- 
trial economy of the state.” 
e Beech, Maple, and Poplar—The Now 
England states have considerable qu.in- 
tities of beech and maple, not suit- 
able for cropping for lumber, and from 
New York down through the Adiron- 
dacks are large stands a yellow poplar 
which have only limited value for luin- 
ber but are usable for pulpwood. 

Exclusive cutting of softwoods in thc 

South has fostered the reproduction of 
hardwoods, and the burning of large 
tracts has also stimulated the growth of 
those hardwoods which come up from 
shoots. The result is tremendous acte- 
ages of “weed trees’”—oaks and the 
black and sweet gums, hickory, ash, and 
butter pecan, among others—which must 
be cut out to permit return of soft- 
woods to proper balance. 
e What the Experts Say—Experience 
has shown that 10% to 15% hardwood 
pulp can be added to most papers, even 
pine kraft, without noticeable effect on 
quality, experts at the U, S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory in Madison, Wis., say. 
They add that the industrial use of 
hardwoods in these amounts by paper 
mills of the South would utilize 1,000,- 
000 cords of hardwood a year. 

Forest Products officials say that the 
hardwood pulps are superior to the 
softwoods for some types of papcr. 
For printing, it is claimed, the shorter 
hardwood fibers fill surface interstices 


In the semichemical wood pulping process, experimental runs of hardwood 
chips are cooked in small globular digesters (left). Softened chips then 
enter (right) an attrition mill, where rotating disks reduce them to fiber. 
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oft- The Gas Industry is one of the most progressive and forward 
nce looking servants to American homes, and to industrial and 
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ven 
a” developmental work of the American Gas Association and 
rod- 

sav. Gas equipment manufacturers are made available to you by 
. of 
uper ; 
00,- who are available for consultation on any problem which 


commercial establishments. The benefits of the research and 


trained, skilled representatives of your local Gas Company 


the Gas can help solve. 
the If you are an executive, an engineer or a production man 


pet. iacag? 
rter of a manufacturing company using industrial heat and are 


ices interested in the economical, speedy manufacture of your 
company's products, you should become acquainted with the 
Industrial Engineering Staff of your local Gas Company. Each 
of these men is an expert in modern applications of heat. 

He has had long experience. He has had a versatile training. 
He may be a keen salesman but he is also a sound engineer. 
He is interested in economy, better products, plant cleanliness, 
improved working conditions and is an authority on automatic 


heat control. He has a wealth of information, based on solid 


research, at his command. 


You get the best advice on the most worthwhile equipment 


for your specific heat processing jobs. So, if you have use for 
‘aa wo 612 ae ae te pote | y 
industrial heat in any form, make the acquaintance of your 
FOR ALL 


local Gas Company’s Industrial Engineer. It costs you nothing 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


—it will pay you dividends. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y: 
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HYSTE Rar TRUCK SERVICE 


COVERS THE COUNTRY... 


33 HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS AND FACTORY 
BRANCH OFFICES GIVE HYSTER OWNERS 
COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE... 


HM YSTER owners throughout industry have rapid service 
on genuine Hyster parts and on mechanical maintenance. 
Nation-wide parts and mechanical service is available through 
2 Hyster factories, 8 Hyster branch offices and 23 Hyster distributors 
—a total of 33 centers. 
The network of Hyster service facilities provides two important 
features: 


1. Strategically located supplies of genuine Hyster parts. 
2. Factory trained mechanics ready to render special service. 


Hyster lift trucks get around-the-clock use, meet both production and 
utility demands. When either parts replacements or service attention 
is required, both are quickly available. Hyster’s Service Department, 
like Hyster’s Sales Department, covers the country. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


PORTLAND 12, OREGON 3 PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE 
OF PNEUMATIC TIRE STRADDLE AND 
LIFT TRUCKS AND MOBILE CRANES 


well, and their use is advantage, 
where porosity is a factor. 

e Experimentation—Glassine shects co. 
taining as much as 80% semichemiq) 
pulp have been made which are consid. 
ered the equal of those made of high 
quality spruce sulphite pulp. Crepe ty 
sues said to be comparable to tho 
made from spruce have been mace q. 
perimentally with 90% hardwood. 


Aspen Comeback 


Wartime performance of 
formerly unpopular wood brings 
study of new peacetime uses, 
Large market is foreseen. 


Once scorned by lumbermen as 

weed or scrub tree, the lowly aspen, or 
popple, is attracting increased attention 
in the Great Lakes region. It has been 
growing there in abundance since the 
white pine was logged off in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota a half cen. 
tury Or more ago. 
e New Uses Sought—Aspen did its share 
in the winning of the war; now with 
lumber scarce and expensive, it is being 
eyed for various useful peacetime pur 
poses. 

Aspen stands occupy 20,794,000 acres 
in the Lake states, according to F. L. 
Demmon, director of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station at St. Paul. 
Minnesota leads with 7,838,000 acres, 
and Wisconsin and Michigan are clos 
rivals with 6,479,000 and 6,477,000 
acres, respectively. The merchantable 
volume of aspen sawtimber in the three 
states, as of January, 1945, was 4,54) 
million b. ft.; production was only 123 
million b. ft. 

e More for Pulp and Paper—Fuller use 
of aspen from medium and poor sites 
is deemed essential not only to meet 
the wood requiremenits of the forest in- 
dustries but also as a forward step in 
forest management. Present use of only 
good quality timber leads to high-grad- 
ing of the medium and poor stands and 
consequently deterioration of the forest. 

The use of aspen in the pulp and 
paper industry in the Lake states has 
steadily increased. In 1920, only 3,000 
cords, or 0.2% of all the species, were 
used in pulping, but by 1944 the 
amount had risen to 364,000 cords, or 
15%. Large quantities of aspen are 
available, 8 of it rotting on the 
stump, a fact that has stimulated inter- 
est in possibilities for greater utilization. 

Demand for aspen has increased in 
the past ten years, especially during the 
war. It is being used in large quantities 
in the manufacture of paper, wallboard, 
box and crating lumber, core stock for 
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it’s little, 


it tells a lot 


This test bar cast from each heat of 
Ingot metal produced in Michigan 
Smelting and Refining plants is a 
highly important step in turning out 
good alloy Ingot. 

These tests assure that the physical 
properties of the alloy Ingot are in 


accord with your specifications. 


Supplementing the Spectrograph 
which reveals every element in alloy 
composition, these thorough labora- 
tory and physical tests are your 
assurance that Michigan Smelting and 
Refining alloy Ingot will do the job 
for you for which it was designed. 
Let us prove our ability to satisfy 
you on your next order. 


MICHIGAN SMELTING & REFINING 
Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION—Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Offices, Lafayette Building 


, 
he ‘bo, 


where cost reduction programs suffer 


Unless you already have an adequate eye-protection pro- 
gram, pa soehinaine are, without a ke auding materially 
to your production costs. If experience in your plant is 
average, this avoidable cost amounts to $5.00 per shop 
worker per year.* 

When 98% of eye accidents are avoidable*—at a cost for 
safety goggles of only about $1.50 per man—why let this 
waste continue? 

Your nearest AO Safety a will be glad to 
arrange for a complete eye hazard survey of your plant 
without cost or obligation. 

*Estimated by the Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Safety Division 


AO SAFETY GOGGLES SAFEGUARD THE EYES OF INDUSTRY 


veneer, matches, excelsior, and as a <ub. 
stitute for basswood for _ and novel. 
ties. New uses are being developed for 
= in fiberized form and as purified 
cellulose. It also is being used in such 
products as venetian blinds and matc!ies, 
e Market Surveys—The Lake States | or. 
est Experiment Station is preparing to 
make an extensive study of aspen supply, 
market possibilities, and production 
costs, with the cooperation of other 
agencies. The Michigan Forest Indus. 
tries Resources Commission has assigned 
the Michigan College of Mining & 
Technology at Houghton to make an 
extensive aspen utilization study. The 
Forestry Division, University of Min- 
nesota, has been surveying uses of 


aspen for building construction and for 
fence posts. 


Aspen is soft, uniform in texture, 
white in color, light of weight, can be 
easily glued, has low shrinkage and good 
nail-holding properties. It is relatively 
tough for a light wood. It has met con- 
siderable favor among box makers, es- 
pecially for fruit and vegetable con- 
tainers. 


TVA Flooring 


Cull hardwoods are used in 
laminated product developed to 


help provide new manufacturing 
opportunities in valley. 


A process aad equipment have been 

developed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for gern. high-grade floor- 
ing from cull hardwoods as one of a 
number of industrial research projects 
intended to produce manufacturing 
opportunities. 
e Shown to Manufacturers—The project, 
quietly carried through the pilot plant 
stage, is being demonstrated to wood 
products manufacturers at an experimen- 
tal plant in Knoxville. TVA undertook 
the experiment in 1941 to provide a 
profitable outlet for the enormous quan- 
tities of low-grade mixed hardwoods that 
are found in Tennessee Valley wood- 
lands. 

The new flooring material is called 
laminated lumber because it consists of 
three plies of wood assembled, glued, 
and pressed together in a continuous 
operation through a press, for which 
preliminary design and construction 
were done under contract with the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station at Georgia 
School of Technology. 

e Length to Order—Although variou: 
kinds of laminated material have been 
made at the plant, which TVA leased 
and ially equipped, studies of mar- 
ket demand resulted in concentration 
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1 three-ply flooring, 25/32 in. thick, 
2 in. wide, and any desired length. 

Logs from cuttings to improve timber 
ands or culls from farm woodlots are 
rocessed through the sawmill into ma- 
rial 34 in. wide and 1 in. thick, cord- 
ood length, usually 5 ft. or 7 ft. This 
kiln-dried, ae to half thickness, 
d planed to 0.27 in. thickness and 
in. in width. The length of each slat 
ries because of trimming of large 
ots and extremely faulty pieces. The 
tter grades of slats are selected for 
bp and bottom plies and are end- 
yuared. The low grades are cut into 
rips 12% in. long to be used for center 


ips, 
Sanded and Finished—In this three- 
ly construction all slats are of the same 
lickness. The center plies are fed 
osswise into the continuous glue 
reader semiautomatically, the top 
d bottom plies placed four slats wide 

assembly belts above and below, re- 
ectively. From this point the slats 
ove to an hydraulic press where 200- 
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To produce three-ply flooring 12 in. 
wide and any desired length (left), 
Tennessee Valley Authority has 
worked out a process utilizing low- 
grade cull hardwoods. The three lay- 
ers are joined together in a continu- 
ous glue machine, then move into a 
hydraulic press where heat and pres- 
sure combine to finish the job. 


Ib. pressure to the square inch is applied. 
It is cut where desired and as it issues 
from the press, tongued and grooved, 
then sanded and finished. 

The material (12 in. wide): can be 
produced in any floor length, an obvious 
advantage to builders. 

TVA believes that .a profitable mar- 

ket for low-grade timber would provide 
an added incentive for good forest man- 
agement. 
e Exhaustive Tests—The U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., which conducted some 
experimental work on the product, sug- 
gested the activity to TVA and has 
given advisory assistance, It is making 
exhaustive tests of the output. 

Laboratory tests are being conducted 
also by the Wood Research Laboratory 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Field installations of the flooring are 
being tested in cooperation with fed- 
eral housing agencies, prefabricators, 
hardwood producers, contractors, and 
architects. 


DYE-CARRYING PENETRANT 


Improved, lower-cost dyeing of nylon 
yarns for stockings and fabrics is claimed 
for a new chemical agent announced 
last week by Victor Chemical Works. 
Called Phosphate No. 12, the product 


is a member of the alkyl phosphate 
group of organic chemicals and is used 
as a dye-carrying penetrant, effecting a 
greater evenness of color and eliminat- 
ing redyeing. 

Whether savings are sufficient to re- 
duce the unit cost of items like stock- 
ings remains to be seen. 


Safer Film 


Nonflammable product in 
35-mm. size, now being tested, 
would bring movie industry big 
savings in insurance costs. 


Motion picture film in the theatrical 
—or 35-mm.—size has been of flamma- 
ble cellulose nitrate material since the 
introduction of film as a base for photo- 
graphic emulsions prior to 1900. When 
movies became widely circulated, fire 
underwriters, civil authorities, and ship- 
en laced stringent restrictions on the 

andling or storing of films. 

e Traditional Hazards—Insurance under- 
writers exacted extra premiums for 
premises at which films were shown or 
stored—theaters, film exchanges, studios. 
In theaters not of fireproof construction, 
higher rates were charged; exchanges 
had to be in fireproof buildings ap- 
proved by both the underwriters and fire 
departments, with periodic inspections 
by each. 

As improved fire and safety devices 

have been installed in projection booths, 
insurance rates have been gradually 
reduced to practically normal, espe- 
cially for the large circuit houses. Lab- 
oratories and studios must have special 
and separate fireproof vaults for han- 
dling of both negative and positive film, 
but any hazards necessitate higher insur- 
ance rates. For many years, New York 
and other cities prohibited transporta- 
tion of motion picture films—even in 
fireproof cases—in subways, streetcars, 
elevated, buses, etc. 
e New Film Developed—The nontheat- 
rical, or 16-mm. size film, is slow-burn- 
ing or nonflammable with a cellulose 
acetate base. This allows the film in 
that size to be shipped and shown with- 
out restriction. But the acetate film is 
more expensive than the nitrate type, 
and lacks some of the qualities of the 
latter that recommend it for projection 
in large theaters. 

However, during the war, the Army 
required a nonflammable film negative 
and positive which contained the best 
factors of the nitrate stock. Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. went to work and emerged with 
a slow-burning film which inet require- 
ments. Although still in advanced test- 
ing and research stages before being 
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Industrial 
ELEVATORS 


at Sensible Prices 


STORES, 
WAREHOUSES 


Specialized for Industry, Globe Elevators 
offer you new, important features of 
ECONOMY and SERVICE. Low instal- 
lation cost, very low maintenance, no pent 
house required, advanced safety features, 
hydraulic or electric, push-button control, 
many other advantages. Write today for 
Bulletin E-14. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadeiphic 18, Pa, Des Moines 6, lowa 


GLOBE 


LIFTS cd ELEVATORS 


Te 


1S OUT WHEN You 


ED L100 
LLIS 
peulbe. me od 


COMPLETE 
DETAILS 


“LIQUIDS WORTH STORING ARE WORTH MEASURING” 


rue LEQUIDOMETER cox: 


introduced generally for the motion pic- 
ture industry, it is loons that the new 
film is basically nitrate, but chemically 
treated to give nonflammable quali- 
ties. It is said to have less shrinkage 
than the present 35-mm. film, and 
shows better wearing qualities for the 
positive stock. 

e@ Big Saving Foreseen—Even though 
general replacement might be two years 
away, the new type nonflammable film 
will save the motion picture industry 
millions of dollars in insurance pre- 
miums and eventually greatly relax the 

resent stringent fire regulations apply- 
mg to storing and shipping. 

nsurance premiums on negatives of 

completed or _ in-course-of-production 
features are especially high because the 
entire cost of a picture is tied up in a 
can of negative film, and monetary loss 
would be terrific. 


DIESEL FACTS REVEALED 


One drawback to use of diesel en- 
gines in motor vehicles is that they are 
rougher than gasoline engines. The 
heavy explosive impact of the “reluc- 
tant” diesel fuel, which is slow to ignite 
but releases greater power, necessitates 
weighty construction to offset torsional 
vibration. 

New light on this subject of torsional 
vibration in diesels is provided in a 578- 
page report released recently by the 

iety of Automotive Engineers. Com- 

fled. by the S.A.E. War Engineering 
rd at the request of the Navy, the 
rt reveals experimental and analyti- 
methods used by a number of lead- 
ing engine makers in studying and con- 
trolling torsional vibration. 

In another develépment involving 
diesels, the New York Central R. R. 
was testing diesel-electric locomotives 
on its crack Twentieth Century Limited. 
One diesel-electric covers the entire non- 
electrified section of the run from Har- 
mon, N. Y., to Chicago. The tests are 
being made in connection with studies 
to determine whether the long-planned 
electrification from Harmon to Buffalo, 
N. Y., should be undertaken. 


SYNTHETIC MICA PROCESS 


In March of this year, just two 
months before Germany surrendered, 
the KWI Ceramics Institute (For- 
schungsgemeinschaft fur Keramik, Glas- 
technik und Emailtechnik) completed 
laboratory development of a new syn- 
thetic mica which is said to have the 
same cleavage characteristics as natural 
mica and to be “as good” (presumably 
in electrical and pheysieil characteris- 
tics). According to Lt. Col. Albert E. 
Link of the U.S. Chemical Warfare 
Service, who lead a technical inspec- 
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tion team to the institute’s labo:ator, 
in April, the Nazis never had a chang 
to commercialize the material. 

Several approaches were madc to ¢h 
problem of thesizing a sulstang 
that would cleave into thin shee 
Steam treatment was unsatisfactory, 
Supersonic waves were tried and foun 
wanting. 

The successful process starts with th 
melting of sand, cryolite, and othe 


combinations of oxygen, fluorine, aly 
minum, magnesium, sodium, pots; 
sium, iron, zinc, or other elements. 

As the mix cools through the critic; 
temperature range from 1,270 C. dow 
to 1,230 C., a magnetic field with a 
intensity of 13 gauss is introduced at 
right angles to the vertical axis of th 
crucible, producing the cleavage which 
shows up after final cooling. Repor 
No. 184, on a “Synthetic Mica Proce; 
—Ostheim, Germany,” of the Office o 
the Publication Board, Dept. of Com 
merce, Washington, goes on to tell how 
blocks of mica 34-in. square have been 
made in the laboratory and _ forecasts 
12-in. blocks and larger when the proces 
achieves commercialization. 


GLOBE BUYS RADIOTYPE 


International Business Machines 
Corp. spent a dozen years since 193} 
developing the Radiotype (BW-Feb. 
29’39,p38). Suddenly, on Dec. 2, R 
Stanley Dollar, president of both 
Globe Wireless, Ltd., and the Robert 
Dollar Co., let it be known that Globe 
had bought all of 1.B.M.’s interests in 
the high-speed, automatic radiotype- 
writer, including domestic and foreign 
atents. With the deal came Walter 
. Lemmon who has fathered the m2 
chine’s development from the start and 
is becoming a vice-president of Globe. 

Plans of the wireless company natu- 
rally include the utilization of the Radio- 
type (which operates at speeds up to 
6,000 words an hour) in speeding the 
handling of written communication: 
over its radio circuits that extend from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland, Ore., and New York to 
Havana, Cuba, Bogota, Colombia, 
Honolulu, Manila, Guam, and Shang- 
hai. 

It is also considering the domestic 
field in linking the factories of far 
flung companies and in providing faster 
communications among the political 
and operating divisions of states and 
municipalities. Although the device 1 
called a radiotypewriter, it works with 
equal or greater efficiency over wired cit- 
cuits operating on frequencies from 5! 
kilocycles up to 100,000 ke. 
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Dont cut the life 
of your machinery! 


The operating life of any piece of mecnanism rests 
largely on the quality of its bearings. That is why 
practically all of the leaders in most every industry 
in America have standardized for years on Timken 
Bearings. They know from long practical ex- 
»~perience that this tapered roller bearing is so 
designed and made that it is in a class by itself. 

Timken Bearings are recognized throughout 
the world for their uniformly high quality and 
rugged characteristics. Timken Bearings pro- 
long machine life. To be assured of getting the 
genuine, see that the trade-mark “Timken” is on 
every bearing. The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton 6, Ohio. 


“All There Is In Bearings” 


Copyright 1945 by The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
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TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Timken Bearings, Timken A 
Tubing and Timken Removab 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Automatic Flame-Cutter 


A prediction that the fiery art of 
flame-cutting two or more identical 
shapes simultaneously from one or 
more plates of steel would go com- 


pletely automatic (BW—Sep.8’45,p79) 
is confirmed by the announcement of 
new Electronic Tracing Equipment b 
the Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 E. 4 
St., New York 17. Electronic part of the 
device, developed in cooperation with 
the General Electric Co., is contained 
in a squarish box to be seen at the 
far left of the accompanying photo- 
graph and in a larger cabinet that is 
not shown. 

Hooked up to a _ pantograph-type 
oxyacetylene cutting machine, the new- 
cemer follows the outline of a simple, 
full-scale drawing or silhouette of a 
given shape with a sharp pencil of 
light, moving automatically around 
curves, in and out of angles, and along 
straight lines, causing one, two, or 
more torches to cut the identical pat- 
tern in steel. If a series of outline draw- 
ings are connected to one another by 
a continuous line, there becomes pos- 
sible a new chain method of reproduc- 
tion wherein even more pieces are cut 
at a single torch setting. 


Supersonic Inspector 


Flaws and internal blisters as minute 
as 0.001-in. thick in sheet steel, ply- 
wood, safety glass, plastics, propellent 
powders in stick form for rockets, auto- 
mobile tires, and a whole series of 
metals are said to be detected and 
marked for rejection by the Hypersonic 
Analyzer, new product of the Brush 
Development Co., Cleveland 14. Un- 
like most previous supersonic inspec- 
tors, which also utilize sound waves too 
highly pitched for human ears to hear 
(BW—Sep.22’45,p56), the instrument 
is a continuous tester that can be 
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hooked into a production line such as 
a sheet mill or a plastic extruder. 
Supersonic vibratiors as rapid as 1,- 
000,000 to the second are sent through 
moving materials by one or more piezo- 
electric crystals and picked up on their 
far sides by similar crystals acting as re- 
ceivers. A constant result is said to be 
registered until flaws, defects, or defi- 
nite changes in density are encoun- 
tered. Actual detection and identifica- 
tion of a flaw may be indicated in any 
of several ways—by a signal light or 
bell, on a meter, or with a relay which 
energizes a marking mechanism. Marks 
may be made automatically by a _ 
spray to spot the location of a defect 
or by an inspector’s rejection stamp. Or 
there can be either a continuous ink- 
on-paper chart record or an ejector 
mechanism to discard a defective part. 


Two-Side Microfilmer 


Except for a few indicating lights and 
slot in its top for the reception of 


THINGS TO COME 


Window curtains in railway 
cars of the future promise neither 
to bind, flap, rattle, nor to jum 
open at unexpected moments. It 
is even ho that the sliding 
shoes on their traditional raising 
and lowering bars will never jump 
their tracks. Such improvements 
are looked for in a new design 
which  includes- compensating 
springs and operating tapes that 
will function unseen inside spe- 
cial curtain frames. 


e Inclement weather will not 
close drive-in theaters of coming 
seasons, because the occupants of 
attendant cars will be able to 
get the benefit of the movie sound 
tracks with windows closed or 
open. Instead of one or more 
big speaker units operating in the 
open air, there will be an individ- 
ual speaker for inside each car. It 
will connected to the sound 
circuit by a retractive extension 
cord that stretches or retracts just 
as much as necessary. 


e The hand-tiring job of trim- 
ming shrubs and trees next season 
will be considerably lightened 
forthcoming pruning shears wi 
finger-conforming handles forged 
out of lightweight magnesium. 


checks, the new Duplex Recordak, 1 
cently announced by the Recor 

Corp. (subsidiary of Eastman Kod; 
Co.), 350 Madison Ave., New York |} 
looks like a small, modern, stecl de 

with rounded corners. It is an aut 
matic microfilming machine. which, } 
the use of inbuilt mirrors, photograp 

both sides of bank checks or other doy 
ments simultaneously as fast as the 
can be slipped into the slot by a 
operator, reducing their images so drs 
tically in size that 10,000 fronts ap 
backs appear side by side on a 100- 
strip of 16-mm film, At the same time 
the machine both indorses and face 
stamps all checks—operations whid 
have formerly been separate and dj 
tinct from microfilming for the usu 
bank record purposes. 


Electronic Blanket 


The new Electronic Blanket, no 
being added to the production schedulg 
of the Simmons Co., 230 Park Ave. 
New York 17, is an electrically heate 
blanket operated and regulated by elec 
tronic control. Two parallel conductor 
run throughout the interior of the soft; 
woolen bed cover, one serving as ; 
heating element, the other as a sensi 
tive telltale, or feeler, which operates 
through three electronic tubes in : 


control box (right) to hold the blanket’: 
temperature automatically to any d 
sired degree of warmth. 

When, for example, a dial is set at 
78 deg., and the blanket warms up t 
that degree, the feeler wire is said to 
send out impulses to the control, which 
thereupon holds back current flowing 
into the blanket. If the blanket’s tem- 

tature should fall as little as 1 deg. 
aoe 78 or any other preselected de- 
gree at any time during the night, the 
wire again sends impulses which bring 
the cover’s warmth back to par regard 
less of prevailing room temperature. 
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BRUNSWICK APARTMENTS, BRUNSWICK, MAINE. 90 Suites. 
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HONEYWELL 


PERSONALIZED HEATING CONTROLS 


IN YOUR 


EXISTING: APARTMENT BUILDING 


~ When the Brunswick Apartments were built two 
= ae ago, the owners equipped them with all the 
: test modern conveniences, or rather, all except 

one! They hadn’t learned about Minneapolis- 


without any remodeling or redecorating being nec- 
essary, by an ingenious method recently developed 
and used exclusively by Minneapolis-Honeywell. 


During the past.twelve months, Honeywell 


nket's 
y de 


Honeywell Personalized Heating Control. 

After one winter of operation, they decided to 

ive their tenants this last word in modern com- 
ort. Now each apartment dweller can have just 
the temperature he wants — no complaints about 
cold rooms, and no heat wasted by opening win- 
dows. In fact, the project manager estimates a 25% 
fuel saving since installing Honeywell Personalized 
Heating Control. 


P. H.C. systems have been installed in some 170 
buildings (approximately 2,700 individual suites) 
in 14 cities. Materials are now available for 
a limited number of installations in existing 
buildings. 

Building owners and managers should investigate 
this remarkable development in apartment heating 
comfort. Builders and architects should get full 
information about Honeywell P. H. C. before com- 


get at Best of all, the entire installation was made  ppleting plans to build. Mail the coupon today. 
pI < Buy and Hold MORE Victory Bonds! 
vhich ae sleet hens les iia dil tn nen eaten ex 
»wing MINNEAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
tem- 2728 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
deg, I am planning to build (or modernize) an apartment building. 
| bs Please send information about M-H Personalized Heating Control. 
& Name 
bring 
gard PERSONALIZED Address 
e. 
City. State 
1945 HEATING CONTROL VP couse oO Manager [] Architect (7) 


FINANCE (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


Airlines Whet Street's Appetite 


With revenues expected to zoom, industry’s new money 


needs for expansion raise high hopes in financial area. Butcompanies 
can tap more than one source of capital, as TWA transaction shows. 


Gross revenues of the domestic air- 
lines this year are expected to run some 
50% ahead of those of 1944. In 1946, 
according to estimates by many authori- 
ties on the industry's affairs, such in- 
come should even rise 100% further to 
a figure some three times the receipts 
revealed by the airlines in 1944. 

@ Operational Outlook—And these fore- 
casts come along just as ena | subsequent 
operating gains are generally predicted. 
Some forecasters, in fact, now see 
enough traffic to produce around 4,700,- 
000,000 passenger miles in the industry’s 
first full postwar year. They likewise ex- 

ct an annual eight billion to even ten 

illion passenger mile rate four years 
later and look for total domestic airline 
revenues to reach levels by 1950 four to 
six times those of 1945. 

To achieve gains of this size, hun- 

dreds of millions of dollars will have to 
be expended by the airlines for new 
flying equipment and ground facilities. 
They can’t swing such a job on their 
own, either, since their total invested 
capital recently did not greatly exceed 
$100 million. 
e New Money Needed—Consequently, 
stockholders in that field will soon have 
to reconcile themselves to a big increase 
in the indebtedness of their companies 
and/or some dilution in their present 
equity in the business because of the 
industry’s new money needs. 

Wall Street, on the other hand, is 

licking its chops as it views the same 
facet of the current airlines picture. It 
thinks its prospects are g for han- 
dling a healthy slice of the financing 
that must be arranged from here on if 
the air transport group is to equip itself 
to handle the huge traffic now antici- 
pated. 
e Premature?—This jubilation, however, 
may be a little premature. It’s by no 
means certain at the moment that the 
air carriers will have to make as much 
use of Wall Street’s security underwrit- 
ing facilities as many in the financial 
area now appear to believe. 

For one thing, the industry has ma- 
tured financially in recent years. It is 
now finding it much easier to arrange 
for loans than ever before. Wall Street 
isn’t the only reservoir of capital that 


welcomes being tapped by the air group. 
e TWA’s Feat—Only last week, for ex- 
ample, Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc., announced it had completed 
private arrangements covering the most 
substantial piece of long-term unsecured 
nonequity a ever granted a ma- 
jor airline. With Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York investment 
bankers, acting as master-of-ceremonies, 
TWA has been able to sell $30 million 
ten-year 3% debentures to the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society at par. 
Proceeds of this loan will be used 
mainly to cover the cost of 36 Lock- 
heed Constellation planes _ recently 
ordered for use in ‘TWA’s transconti- 
nental and transoceanic services. Each 
is costing about $750,000 and’ is ex- 
pected by the line to have an annual 
earning power of some $2,650,000 gross. 
e Piecemeal—Thus far only $10 million 
of the bonds have actually been sold 


Jack Frye, president of Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, Inc., estab- 
lished a record for nonequity financ- 
ing by a major airline when he sold 
$30 million of debentures to the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 


to Equitable. Moreover, TWA has tiy 
right to deliver the rest only as it nee 
funds, provided all $30 million i, jn ¢) 
hands of the insurance comp.ny }, 
June 1, 1946. ie 

Under the loan indenture, chang, 

able later if the issuer, trustee, and t,, 
thirds of the bonds jointly a; Prove 
TWA under certain conditions is y, 
barred from incurring additional curey 
and funded sadebtediness Or mortgaging 
assets. A sinking fund is provided fo; 
which is designed to retire $2 millio 
of debentures yearly beginning in 1947 
and TWA has the nght then if i 
chooses to retire up to $4 millio; 
annually. 
e Other Instances—TWA’s current de 
may prove the last, but it doesn’t repre 
sent the only important airline financin 
job accomplished this year. 

Not so long ago, for example, thd 
same system borrowed an additional 
$1,700,000 from bankers on chatt 
mortgages to recondition former mili 
tary planes. Penn-Central Airlines in 
September publicly sold $10 million 
34% 15-year convertible debentures at 
a price of par, through a Wall Street 
syndicate. Last spring Northwest Ai 
lines secured some $4 million of extra 
capital by selling new stock to stock: 
holders. 

Pan American Airways, which has just 
ordered 20 new Boeing Stratocruisers 
costing more than $25 million, likewise 
recently completed some financing to 
cover expansion costs in the largest deal 
of its kind ever recorded in airline an- 
nals. Last July it sold substantial new 
stock, mainly to stockholders, at a price 
providing some $43 million of extra 
working capital. 

e Looking Ahead—How much airline 
financing will actually be accomplished 
in 1946, or the forms it will take, can 
not be determined now, but the many 
guesses available run into high figures. 

Not long ago, a survey of Air ‘Trans 

rt Associates, the airlines’ trade group, 
indicated that domestic operators would 
own some 975 planes by 1947 (a figure 
which compares with their prewar high 
of 359, their 1942 low of 166, and their 
recent total of about 450, counting 
planes being reconditioned). 

Early last summer, orders had been 
placed by the industry covering delivery 
of more than 400 planes costing some 
$300 million. More orders were in the 
making, and A.T.A. then estimated that 
the airlines would spend about $750 
million over the next five years for new 
ships and ground equipment. 
* Cash Sources—It is currently esti 
mated that $250 million to $300 mil 
lion of such cash needs could likely be 
supplied by retained earnings and de- 
preciation accruals. Standard & Poor’ 
air transport experts similarly figure that 
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BLACK SHEEP 


It may be a Black Sheep in the traffic lanes of today, but —it 
was a Blueblood thirty years ago.% Those proud oldtimers 
are a grand titbuie to the endurance which the engineers and 
craftsmen of the motor car industry built into the cars of three 
decades ago—an interesting illustration of what is possible 
when a car is given the best of care.k There is a lesson here 
in conservation which every motorist will do well to heed. 
%& The car you bought before the war is a better car in every 
detail than its thirty-year-old cousin. And given proper care, it 


as just 
rUuisers 
kewise 
ing to 
st deal 
ne ane 
1 new 
| price 

extra 


airline 


lished 
>, can will see you through until new cars are available*x But when 
vont you are able to buy your next car, you'll find still finer styling. 
a still better operating efficiency, new ideas in design, higher 
vould standards of precision, and better all-round performance. 
Eon % Automotive engineers are constantly improving the trans- 
a portation of America. It is a privilege to have worked so closely 
n tin; 
. with these men through two wars and the years between. 

vom For many years every motor car and truck built in this 
one country has contained one or more Eaton-built parts. 

T 
1 the 
that ed 
$750 
: = A 
et pos 
mil * 

be 
fx EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY « General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
90's PLANTS: CLEVELAND, DETROIT, SAGINAW, MARSHALL, BATTLE CREEK, LAWTON, VASSAR 
that MASSILLON, WINDSOR (CANADA) 


1945 BE SUPPLIERS OF FINE PRECISION PARTS TO THE AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 


TO THE VICTOR BELONG THE SPOILS 


Would-be buyers watch tensely at the New York office of the Alien Property 
Custodian as sealed bids are opened on 272 lots of precious and semiprecious 
stones seized by APC from two companies owned by German nationals and 
from one individual German citizen. Total proceeds of the sale last week 
were almost $950,000. A similar sale will take place next Jan. 22, when APC 
will open bids on 268 lots of diamonds, containing about 19,500 stones 
weighing over 1,200 carats—also formerly German-owiied. 


another $350 million could be secured 
via the use of bank credit and $150 
million by the public sale of additional 
stock. 

In the eyes of many bankers, viewin 
the tremendous amount of air trave 
that appears in the offing, the airline 
industry has lately moved into the “big 
business” category that includes favored 
loan risks. Leading operators are said 
to have been offered loans recently at 
rates as low as 13%, and stories going 
the rounds indicate that any well-man- 
aged airline today would have little 
trouble in securing substantial loans at 
a 2% rate. 
eA Studied Appraisal—A joint study 
recently issued by New York’s Chase 
National, Bankers, and New York trust 
companies, and Mutual Life Insurance 
indicates that “there is an important 
and constructive opportunity for lend- 
ers to serve the young and expanding 
air transport industry in the next few 
years,” and that in the postwar period 
“the well-managed airlines should be 
able to borrow a substantial portion of 
the cost of their flying equipment.” 

That bank-insurance group, however, 
thought that “the size of the potential 
borrowings indicates that most loans 
will be secured” rather than on an un- 
secured basis. And they suggested as 
collateral in this connection “chattel 


70 


mortgages, equipment trusts, or condi- 
tional sale contracts, depending upon 
the circumstances in each case.’ 

e Looking at TWA’s Terms—Because 
they have been thinking along similar 
lines, some New York bankers are now 
reported to consider some of the terms 
of the TWA-Equitable deal a bit liberal. 
They comment particularly on the ten- 
year length of the credit, and they deny 
it is merely a case of “sour grapes” be- 
cause a local bank group had previously 
been considering a somewhat similar 
loan to TWA. 

To many such dissenters, ten years 
represent too long a period for such a 
loan. And they report that, in similar 
financing, they are not currently inter- 
ested in anything longer than a seven- 
year maturity. 
e Amortization Angle—Under Treasury 
regulations, they point out, the planes 
purchased with proceeds of TWA’s loan 
will be completely amortized in seven 
However, only $14 million of 

nds must be repaid up to then to 
meet indenture requirements, and this 
leaves TWA, if bond retirement hasn’t 
been accelerated, still owing $16 mil- 
lion for equipment already fully amor- 
tized. 

Consequently, some are inclined to 
believe that the industry may unsuspect- 
ingly have taken its first step down the 


same “heavy-fixed-debt” lane the 13) 
roads traveled until the dep: 
woke them up. 

e What They Would Like—As they. 
bankers see it, the airlines would hy. 
smarter hereafter to sell only debenture 
issues with a life equal to the period in 
which the equipment purchased \ ould 
be amortized. Better yet, they would like 
to see the industry strike while the iron 
is hot and, during the time airline 
stocks are favorites of investors, raise 
more equity capital by selling additional 
stock to the general public. 


Packard's Ride 


. Rumor linking company to 
Fisher brothers’ plans starts stock 
on a jaunt that continues despite 
Macauley’s warning. 


SION 


The name “Fisher brothers” enjoys 

great pulling power in Wall Street. 
This high regard of the Street is noth. 
ing new. It dates back to the brothers’ 
meteoric rise to prominence years ago, 
However, never has the lure of the name 
been better evidenced than in the 
months since it was announced that the 
family had severed its former close con- 
nections with General Motors Corp. 
(BW—Aug.12’44,p64). 
e Susceptible—Most avid to take a 
chance whenever one of the many m- 
mors connecting the Fishers with an- 
other company has gone the rounds dur- 
ing the last year or so have been Wall 
Street’s small fry speculators. And es- 
pecially susceptible have been today’s 
stock market “crap shooters,” who are 
rarely interested in any statistical de- 
tails concerning a company or in any 
stock that isn’t a fast-moving low-priced 
issue offering substantial “percentage- 
appreciation.” 

Since the summer of 1944, there 
have been many well-circulated guesses 
concerning the Fishers’ intentions in the 
automobile field. 
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© Mostly Fantastic—These have gener 7°" C 
ally proved fantastic tales to the effect ho me 
that the brothers were interested infMridge, 
obtaining a controlling interest in ont Brecytiy 
or another of the various “indepen @ i 
dents.” Only in the case of last spring's gs 
Fisher-Hudson Motor story (BW—May ly ‘ 
26’45,p80) has a rumor appeared that Mredited 


actually had some foundation of under- i 
lying fact. 

Lack of success in predicting Fisher 
moves to date, however, has done noth- 
ing toward breaking up the practice of 
originating rumors. Nor has it dis 
couraged speculative market activity 
based on these new stories. If anything, 
judging from last week’s happenings 01 
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New York Stock Exchange, it has 
gely served further to whet specula- 


tes. 
ay This Time—Last week, the 


ject of the latest Fisher was 
kard Motor Car Co. The latter has 
000,000 shares of stock outstanding. 
is well distributed (the floating sup- 
is not believed to exceed 500,000 
wes) and probably it would take the 

hase Of some 3,000,000 shares to 
sre real working control of the prop- 


Nevertheless, it was widely rumored 

t week that the Fishers were inter- 
ed in that company. By midweek 
nding in the issue on the Big Board 
‘ booming, and there were more 
nsactions in Packard shares on Thurs- 
yand Friday than in any other stock. 
) Friday alone 79,000 shares changed 
nds and the shares, which had opened 

e week at a price of $8.25, added 


AMILIAR HANDS 


lected vice-president and general 
manager, Henry F. Woulfe (above) 
kes over the reins of Pepsodent Co. 
fom Charles Luckman, president, 
hho moved from Chicago to Cam- 
ridge, Mass., to begin his new job as 
hecutive vice-president of the parent 
mpany, Lever Bros. The post is one 
wly created for Luckman, who, 
hedited with skyrocketing Pepsodent 
ales, was retained as president when 
ever Bros. took over the dentifrice 
m last spring (BW—Jul.8’44,p58). 
Voulfe, too, is familiar with Pepso- 
lent operations. He started as pur- 
hasing agent in 1927, was production 
manager by 1938, vice-president in 
arge of production in 1943. 
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This new company is the result of plans that 
have been in the making for the past year or 
more to provide our Bond and Policyholders 
with additional lines of protection. In other 
words, a broader, more complete SERVICE, 
which, at the start, will provide practically every 
form of Inland Marine coverage as well as Auto- 
mobile Fire, Theft and Collision insurance. 
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paid in by American Surety Company of New 
York) and a management and board of direc- 
tors made up of the executives and trustees 
or directors of American Surety Company and 
its principal affiliate, New York Casualcy Com- 
pany, the new company will be ready to offer 
the public, through Agents and Brokers, the 
same high character of service supplied for 


With a capital and surplus of $2,000,000 (all many years by other members of the group. 


AMERICAN SURETY ihe lhl 


a productive, acceptable 
salary and wage plan 


In the simplest and clearest sort of treatment, this book 
gives executives a new view of salary and wage problems, 
showing the real root of many personnel and pay roll 
problems in faulty salary and wage policies, and concisely 
but fully describing the methods by which <a basically sound 
salary and wage structure may be created and its admin- 
istration and control effectively carried out. 


Just Published 


SALARY AND WAGE 
ADMINISTRATION 


By RALPH W. ELLS 
Economics and Industrial Relations Counselor 


120 pages, 55x8%, $1.50 McGRAW-HILL 


A ag effect do salary and wage plang have on absenteeism and turnover? omar ORGANIZATION AND 
do some companies pay less than they should 

A aoere then thew esd’ te teuee of y in times of prosperity MANAGEMENT SERIES 

depression! 

How can business anticipate the effects of 

@ guaranteed annual wage policy on its 

salary and wage program? 

Why are Job "Peruate 80 important and 

how are they applied? Send me SALARY AND py ADMINISTRA- 

What are the advantages of establishing li fo tor 0 ¢ days’ on approval. In 10 days | 


oe EXAMINATION COUPON 
Mec 


Graw-Hill Beok Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 18 


examinat: 
Rate Ranges rather than Single Fized $1.50, plus few cents postage, or return 
Rates? (Postage paid on be 
How can properly interrelated merit, seni- 
ority, @ incentive echedules be set up? 


These are just a few of the questions an- 
in this book. The author’s methods are 
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NEW ISSUE 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$50,000,000 


National Dairy Products Corporation 
2%4% Debentures due 1970 


Price 10134% and accrued interest 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Mellon Securities Corporation 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State, 


Lehman Brothers 


The First Boston Corporation Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
Union Securities Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


For a Better Grip on 
Plant Management 
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Use 
BELL; 


VOICE- 


PAGING ( gaa 
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Equipment | ee 
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BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


1187 Essex Avenue 


ae 


You'll find it easier to keep management 
roblems in hand if you enlist the aid of 
ELL Voice-Paging Equipment. It gives 

you direct “speaking contact” with any 

office or department in your plant... 
multiplies your capacity for “personal” 
contacts that speed production, save steps 
and time, and “take” better with em- 
ployees. Also permits vocal-paging of all 
personnel through your switchboard op- 
erator, as well as plant-wide broadcast- 
ing of recorded music, time and alarm 
signals, news, and so on. BELL was first 
to design complete voice-paging equi 

ment for industry's specialized needs. 


See your BELL dealer, or write us for bis 


name 


Columbus 3, Ohio 


4900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


$1.25 more to earlier gains and zoom, 
up to $11.25. 

© Macauley Speaks—Late Friday, Aj 
Macauley; Packard chairman, wan, 
that the story was “absolutely witho 
foundation . . . to the best of my knoy 
edge and belief.” To this, Packa 
shares responded on Saturday by risin 
further, with trading in the stock pr 
viding 5.4% of all that day’s activity. 

Also, despite the Macauley warming 

the stock moved higher on Mond; 
after speculators had had the chang 
over the week end to consider the 
position. Again it was the most active 
traded of the Big Board listed issug 
and it finally closed at $12, or 454 
higher than the market valuation 
just a week before. 
@ The Recent Record—In 1929, Pact 
ard reported profits of a bit over $9,000 
000. In four of the years since then, 
has produced deficits ranging from $}, 
600,000 to almost $7,300,000. | 
the profitable years, net has ranged frog 
$7,053,000 in 1936 down to $546,004 
in 1939. Profits in both 1942 and 1% 
exceeded $4,700,000 and equaled $0.3 
on each of the shares outstanding. 
year, earnings slipped to only $0.27 
share, and in the first half of 1945 
$0.07 was reported against $0.14 in the 
same 1944 months. 

Dividends have been irregular sino 
1939. In the 1941-44 period $0.1 
was paid annually. This year $0.15 ha 
been paid to date, and in mid-1% 
stockholders had an equity in the bus 
ness of $3.88 a share or $58,200,000 in 
ali. Monday’s stock market price of $11 
for the shares, however, was giving this 
equity a value of $180,000,000. This 
is certainly discounting the future, and 
any subsequent “Fisher connecticu.” 


ANOTHER COAL MERGER 


The latest on the list of merges 
among bituminous coal producers is the 
proposed combination of the M. A 
Hanna Co. (Cleveland) and the Besse- 
mer Coal & Coke Corp. (Pittsburgh). 
Hanna, which already owns about 50% 
of Bessemer, is offering to exchange it 
own stock for the outstanding securil.c: 
in a complete merger of the two com: 
panies. 

By taking over Bessemer’s holding: 
Hanna would become the largest stock- 
holder in the Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co., which was formed recently 
by the merger of two other coal con- 
panies (BW —Mar.17’45,p64). _ Pitts 
burgh Consolidation is rated as the 
largest commercial bituminous pr 
ducer in the country, with assets o 
about $100 million. Hanna, which has 
extensive dock and shipping invest 
ments, shows assets of about $70 mi 
lion. 
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Typical Fulton Sylphon bellows assemblies 
produced for the aircraft industry. 


is contracted, by-pass valve fully open. Under this In this instrument, action of valve causes the 


Besse- condition, most of oil flowing from os cooler to be by-passed under surge conditions, 
purgh pump, by-passes cooler, and flows into line to oi the oil flowing back to oil tank. 

t 50% tank. As oil is heated, Sylphon thermostat expands, Operation of thermostat is similar to “C.” 

nge its gradually closing valve and forcing oil through 

suriLes cooler. Action is modulating to maintain constant Bellows and Bellows Assemblies 

) Com. oil temperature. Cooler is protected against high 


pressures. Valve closes if thermostat is injured. Today, many aircraft manufacturers find it not 
Idings, only more efficient to purchase complete assem- 
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Oil Cooler Thermostat 
(with surge protection) 
D. This instrument protects core of oil cooler from 
damage by high pressure surges in lubricating 
system. It also controls oil temperature by propor- 
tioning automatically the amount of oil passing 
through the oil cooler. 

Surge protection is important since lubricating 
oil in cooler congeals in cold weather, if engine is 
idle. This resistance causes oil pump to build up 
high pressure which would damage the cooler un- 
less means were ed to prevent “surge” from 
impinging upon the cooler itself. 


blies from Fulton, but actually more economical. 


This is especially true if the assembly is to serve 
as a thermostat. Here filling, sealing and calibra- 
tion must be done with extreme care to provide 
the high degree of precision vital to satisfactory 
service. Fulton has specialized in this type of pro- 
duction since 1904. It maintains an extensive en- 
gineering organization which provides a complete 
service in designing, testing and production. 

Precision machines, a trained personnel assure 
quality at low cost, in quantity necessary to meet 
any agreed production schedule. Write for Bul’-Xw- 
1300. The Fulton Sylphon Co., Knoxville 4, Tenn. 


MODERN HANDLING METHOD@a 


OW ad 
UST 


There’s no time to lose in getting 
operating costs on a competitive 
peace-time basis. Modern methods 
of handling are now a must. Electric 
industrial trucks, for example! Pallet- 
ized loads! And, of course, the newest 
development in motive power Storage 
Batteries . . . the sensational Philco 
“Thirty” that gives 30% longer life! 
Try Philco “Thirty” in your hardest- @ The new Philco “Thirty” Indus- 
working trucks. The tougher the job trial Truck Storage Battery, that gives 


the better it shows up. Write for the 30% longer life, is identified by its AMA 
facts today. distinctive red connectors. ppers . 
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PHILCO CORPORATION - STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION - TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
SINES 


)GAARKETING 


ewspapers Offer a Package 


Advertising network is organized by group of leading 
sers in hope that block-selling will help offset growing radio 
4 magazine competition. Plan is based on research report. 


Although their current difficulties 
ter around a shortage of newsprint 
her than a shortage of advertisers, 
country’s newspapers worry about 
ouping the advertising revenue they 
i y ® depression and never fully 
mined, in large measure because of 
aggressive competition of radio and 
tional magazines. 
ne Competition Grows—Specifically, 
wspapers are perturbed about their 
ses in national advertising, though 
ail linage also has never bounced 
ck to the 1929 level. Increasingly, 
ey see national advertisers using radio 
magazines for their basic coverage, 
g to n pers only for one-shot 
paigns, usually to bolster local sales 


-perennial panacea for the news- 
y ills is the sale of space to na- 
advertisers at a discount from 
hed rates by blocks of papers. 
ambitious such plan was that of 
Newspaper Group, Inc., a group 
th alin epee which banded 
ther before the war to sell black 
White space (BW—Mar.9’40,p34). 
fet some eight months, Basic folded. 
her large-scale group efforts to sell 
and white space have been equally 
successful. 
Ambitious Plan—Undiscouraged by 
record of failures, a group of large 
pers, headed by the New York Daily 
ews, whose advertising manager, Har- 
i B. Sherwood, is the plan’s prime 
over, has st see e oe 
ew rt Advertisi etwork. 
ANAN. sackoden such well-known 
ppers as, in addition to the News, the 
iw York Times, Atlanta Journal, 
ltimore Sun, Boston Globe and 
ston Herdld-Traveler, Chicago Trib- 
ne, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Kansas 
ity Star, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
)maha World-Herald, and the Wash- 
igton Star. 
These papers, along with ten others, 
prise A.N.A.N.’s basic “Central 
cup.” In addition, there are plans 
a New England group with eight 
bers (the central area reaches out to 
tude’ Boston), a Pacific group with 
papers, a southeast with 
papers, a southwest group of 
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eight papers, and a mountain group 
with eleven papers. 

e Various Combinations—Plan is to 
sell advertisers who buy black and white 
space in a minimum 80% of the papers 
in any one of these basic regional groups 
at discounts ranging from 2% to 10% 
off regular rates, the size of the discount 
depending on linage and number of in- 
sertions. In addition, A.N.A.N. will 
offer space in a long list of supple- 
mentary papers, with coverage outside 
the major, big-city markets. 

Advertisers can buy space in m4 
group or combination of groups, wit 
the addition of such supplementary 
papers as they choose. The more papers 
used, of course, the greater the dis- 
count, up to the 10% which is tenta- 
tively fixed as the maximum. 

A.N.A.N. will hire a sales director 
shortly after the first of the year, if not 


ue Ee 


=. 


CONSTANT FORMULA: FIGURES MAKE NEWS 


Within five to six months it 
expects to be actively selling space. 

« Criticism—The size and caliber 
of A.N.A.N.’s operation cause even 


sooner, 


skeptics to pause respectfully. But 
there are criticisms, noretheless. A 
good many people in the newspaper 
business believe group selling doomed 
to failure for a variety of reasons. 

First of these is that, to be worth- 

while for the participating papers, a 
group selling plan should be relatively 
inflexible, and flexibility has been the 
newspapers’ greatest selling point with 
the national advertiser who sees them 
as a means of quickly shifting his sales 
talk from point to point, buying cover- 
age on a highly selective basis. 
@ Retaliation ed—Another objec- 
tion is that, to avoid costly duplication 
of coverage, a newspaper advertising 
network can include only one paper in 
each city—or two in a hendful of major 
metropolitan markets. ‘This is almost 
certain to bring retaliatory rate-cutting 
by papers which are excluded from the 
network, nullifying the advantage to 
the advertiser of block-buying. 

Thus it is rumored that in Phila- 
delphia, A.N.A.N. originally included 
only the Inquirer, but was obliged to 
take in the Bulletin when the latter 
paper offered to match the Inquirer, 
discount for discount. 

Newspapers which already see adver- 
tising agencies and space representatives 


War has come and gone, the atomic age -has arrived, but the tried and true 
piece de resistance of the publicity industry—the cheesecake photo—remains 
immutable. Definite evidence that the publicity men have been untouched by 
the changing scenes is last week’s picture parade of “Queens.” In New York, 
Lorrain Davies sat in a bathtub full of tangerines with blessing of Florida’s 
Citrus Commission and the Ford Machinery Corp.; in Hollywood, starlet Joan 
Leslie (right) reclined on a grapefruit bed for California and Arizona grape- 
fruit growers; in Bridgeport, Conn., Eleanor Cahill (Miss Stardust, 1945) 
passed out doughnuts in a snowstorm to sell bonds for the Treasury Dept. 
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Holiday 
Greetings 


AND WITH THEM OUR THANKS 
BG 


With best wishes for a happy holiday season, we 
extend to everyone our sincere appreciation for 
your cooperation during the difficult war years. 

Your patience lessened the tremendous job 
which confronted us. Now, with the return of 
peace, we will devote all our efforts and nation- 
wide facilities to the sole purpose of providing a 
fine transportation service. 


" QAIL-AIR SERVICE 


NATION-WIDE 


living off their advertising dollars m, 
not welcome cutting in yet a thi; 
party, the network, which (though no, 
rohit in the case of A.N.A.N.) has 
ive, too. 
© Based on Survey—A.N.A.N. lias, , 
course, taken account of all these oh 
jections. It is still sticking to the conc 
sion reached by Marion Harper, S:., ma 
ket research consultant, who submitte 
last September the plans on whi 
A.N.AN. is based. 

A survey of advertisers and agencigim At am 
convinced Harper that  advertiseqmmeck rep 
haven’t bought more newspaper spaqqmmensioN 
because they haven’t been sold on new 
papers (as distinct from any individugam Ameri 
paper) as a national medium. Adveqmed a ha 
tisers, thinks Harper, are now primarimas On 
interested in national coverage, henggm),000 m 
can more easily be sold by nationgmmigher up 
media. Newspapers can compete witimy'’s €xp 
radio and magazines by offering a nggplevision 


or 
R. 


velo 


tionwide es The Metropolitagp Timing 
Group, which sells space in Sundagiemonstt 
comics and rotogravures, Harper regardgmlonday, 
as more similar to magazine than newgmsting S 


paper space selling. iw Yo 
Skeptics also are watching carefullfhe first 
to see whether A.N.A.N. will trip ovmapable « 
the toes of the expanded, revivifcgiussion 
Bureau of Advertising of the Americagijigh wav 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. hes 
Since last spring the bureau hagg20 me.) 
boosted its memberships from 600 t@jul Con 
871, representing more than 1,000 dailgixperime 
apers, and is now gunning for #PBS is d 
$1 ,000,000 annual budget which will bjjommerc 
devoted to the job of selling newgigaveleng 
papers to advertisers—but not to writingypacticab 
space. faked be 
e Conflict Foreseen—The bureau's jof™pigh-freq 
of selling newspapers in general mag™ fores 
well conflict with A.N.A.N.’s specififiprogress 


job of selling space in a highly selecte ision 


group of papers. Perhaps paradoxicallyimhe lowe 
the same papers which have forme R.C.A, 
A.N.A.N. are among the heaviest comrincetot 


= 
opoly ¢ 
sion, R 


tributors to the bureau. 


NOW IT’S ABC AND ABS 


American Broadcasting Co. (the foggomethin 
mer Blue Network) has settled its titijnd futu 
te the initials “ABC” in an out-of-couggpal blac! 
agreement with the country’s young@pwer fre 
est network, Associated Broadcasting[.C.A, h 
Corp., which will henceforth call its To er 
“Associated Broadcasting Service.” Assq@lso den 
ciated had brought suit against Amergequenc 
can in the United States District Cougghose re 


at Chicago, claiming prior title to thgpie use 
initials. be) in 

Now American gets the right to thegg? impror 
exclusive use, in return for a rumore be the 
payment of $20,000. Settlement of tha’ mnag 


suit with American is rted to havygpoating « 
been a condition of financier Floyqptits the 
Odlum’s recent investment in _Assocgp°!tages 


ated (BW —Dec.1’45,p86). ng pract 
by the i 
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a third 

«ss aMore Color Video 
13s, ll R.C.A. demonstrates its 
-ncldiee-dimensional television but 
'. lati beres to stand that further 


Mitte : 
whicliiflevelopment is needed. 


cencieam At an inn in Princeton, N. J., this 
crtiseeck reporters watched the first three- 
 spaogmmensional television broadcast in full 
1 newaelor, transmitted from the Radio Corp. 
‘ividugmt America’s Princeton laboratories, two 
Adveqmad a half miles away. The broadcast 
imarilfes on the unheard of frequency of 
hengml,000 megacycles, some 10 to 20 times 
igher up in the trum than even to- 


w’s experimental ultrahigh frequency 
ision 


politaggp Timing Is Significant-The R.C.A. 
Sundafmemonstration was nicely timed. On 
regardam™londay, Dec. 17, Columbia Broad- 
| newg@gasting System will hoist to the top of 
iw York City’s Chrysler building 
first high-definition transmitter 
tpable of full-scale commercial trans- 
sion of color television in the ultra- 
igh wavelengths. 

hese wavelengths (between 480 and 
20 me.) are now reserved by the Fed- 
ml Communications Commission for 
perimental broadcasting only, but 
for @BS is determined to demonstrate that 
will bafommercial television in the higher 
newampavelengths is an almost immediate 
vritinggpracticability; thas CBS, which has 
taked both money and reputation on 
igh-frequency, color television, hopes 
» forestall the further commercial 
prog of standard black and white 
levision (developed before the war) in 
he lower frequencies. 

R.C.A. Policy Stands—While the 
rinceton demonstration enabled 
C.A. to show that CBS has no mo- 
poly on high-frequency color tele- 
sion, R.C.A, is not budging from its 
tand that this form of television is 
mething for further experimentation 
nd future development, while commer- 
tal black and white television in the 
wer frequencies—a medium in which 
C.A. has a heavy investment—is here. 
To enforce this contention R.C.A. 
so demonstrated at Princeton, low- 
mequency black and white television 
hose tion was vastly improved by 
e use of a new kinescope (picture 
be) in the receiver. 

Improved Reception—In the new 
be the fluorescent screen, on which 
he image appears, is backed a thin 
cating of aluminum paint. This per- 
nits the use of hi Sons transmitting 
ltages and acts as a mirror, convert- 
ng ogre! all of the light produced 
y the impact of the receiver scanning 
eam into useful light in the repro- 
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Superb Living Conditions Mean 


OCATE your Plant in New 
Hampshire. Where people 

live well in pleasant, uncrowded 
surroundings, they work well. 
Accustomed to industrial work 
through many generations, home- 


adable Pe 


rsonne|l 


Home-owning New Hampshire people take 


saturally to industrial occupations. 


owning New Hampshire people 
take naturally to special skills. 


Low power rates and excellent 
transportation add important 
reasons for industrial location in 
New Hampshire. Splendid high- 
ways kept open the year around 
help industry to keep humming 
every working day in the year. 


Write for booklet, just printed, “A Plant In New 
Hampshire.” Address Edward Ellingwood, Industrial 


Director, 11 State Office Building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Planning and Development Commission 


CONCORD, New Hampshire 


duced picture. The result is an im- 
provement in contrast, brilliance, and 
definition of the television image which 
makes it possible to watch the screen 
even in a fully lighted room. Earlier this 
year, R.C.A. had already developed a 
projection system which enabled it to 
use a larger screen, making for better 
visibility (BW—Mar.24'45,p20). 

e Ready Now?—This, sa C.A.,, just 
goes to prove that standard black. and 
white television is plenty good enough 
for full-scale commercial development 
right now. To emphasize the fact that 
its interest in low-frequency television 
has not waned, R.C.A. also announced 
at Princeton that standard receivers (in 
table model size) will be on the market 
this spring and that it is now accept- 
ing orders from broadcasters for low- 
frequency transmitters, for delivery in 
the fall of 1946. 

Simultaneously, Niles Trammel, pres- 
ident of R.C.A.’s affiliated National 
Broadcasting Co., announced a vast in- 
crease in NBC television programing. 
eOr Must It Wait?—Three-dimen- 
sional color television, says R.C.A., 
must wait on the development of an 
all-electronic color television system. At 
present, R.C.A.’s color, like CBS’, is 
produced mechanically. R.C.A. claims 


that this results in imperfections which 
make it unfit for commercial develop- 
ment; CBS says it doesn’t. 

The stereopticon effect which R.C.A. 
now achieves in color television is the 
result of the use of the new “image 
peastpa television camera. The 
image orthocon’s ter light sensitiv- 
ity makes it possible to sainate the 
use of ial controls for blending the 
three primary colors. Substitution of a 
polarized filter intensifies shadows, 
giving the three-dimensional effect 
whi Be R.C.A.’s a py made 
a girl holding a bunch of flowers appear 
bs nailing out of the screen. aia 
e For Entire Area—First broadcast of 
high-definition color television was by 
CBs a couple of months ago when 
images were transmitted from an experi- 
mental transmitter in the Chrysler 
building to the CBS studios on Madi- 


. son Ave. several blocks away (BW— 


Oct.13’45,p96). 

Where \the experimental transmitter, 
built in CBS’ own laboratories, is so 
low-powered that it can cover only a 
few city blocks, the new CBS 1,000- 
watt transmitter, built by Federal 
pam, gp & Radio Corp., will be 
capable of reaching the entire New 
York metropolitan area. 


A new gusset heel for improving 
the fit of seamless stockings, pat- 
ented by Scott & Williams, manu- 
facturers of circular knitting ma- 
chines, is more than another effort 
to glamorize milady’s gams; it is also 
S. & W.’s bid for a larger share of 
the hosiery knitting machine market. 

Prewar seamless silk and rayon 
stockings (there were very few nylon 
seamless) appealed primarily to 
younger buyers who were less fastidi- 
ous as to fit, and also less affluent. 
Nylon seamless hose, however, fit 
better than rayon and silk because 
they can be permanently preshaped. 
This brings them into the same class 
as full-faskioned.but at 20¢ less per 
pair—and S. & W.’s gusset heel is in- 
tended as a further refinement. 

But more revolutionary than the 
right-angled wales (vertical stitches) 
which accomplish it are the com- 
pany’s merchandising plans: to per- 
suade top-quality hosiery * manufac- 
turers to buy machines and pay prod- 
uct royalties, some of which S. & W. 
will plow back into national advertis- 
ing, window displays, etc., to teach 
consumers to look for the S. & W. 
seal on every stocking. : 


Gusset Improves Stocking Appeal 


The same machine can, of course, 
knit rayon seamless hose but its use 
will be confined to nylon and other 
moldable synthetic fibers that may 
come along (BW —Oct.13’45,p48). 
The company hopes some of its cus- 
tomers may be selling this new 
stocking by Feb. 1. 


Pen Phenomenon 


Orders for ball-bearin 
point far exceed Reynolds’ 
pacity. Gift certificate plan j 
used tonail down future busines: 


While the courts tussle with le, 

questions of who is stepping on whos 
corporate toes in development of 
new fountain pen with the ball-beari 
point, one manufacturer’s version of t 
pen is making merchandising history. 
@ Old Hand—The company is Reynold 
International Pen Co., headed by Mi 
ton Reynolds, a newcomer to the fou 
tain pen field but an old hand at e 
ploiting a scarcity market. During th 
war another Reynolds’ project, the Re 
nolds International Co., did a bris 
business importing cigarette lighter 
silver jewelry, and other scarce mercha 
dise from Mexico, reselling it to U. § 
department stores. 

While Reynolds and two establishe4 
_ manufacturers—Eversharp, Inc., ani 

berhard Faber Corp.—go at each othe 
hot and heavy in the courts (BW —Deg 
8’45,p35), the legal pulling-and-haulin 
hasn’t interfered with the merchandisinj 
phenomenon of the Reynolds pen. 

e Backlog—Rushed onto the market si 
weeks ago, just in time to share th 
cream of the Christmas business, th 
pen is now going to town in more tha 
a half dozen big chains and departmen 
stores. Biggest promoter is New Yor 
City’s Gimbel Bros. which sold 50,0) 
of what it advertised in full-page news 
paper space as “the fantastic atomic ag 
en guaranteed to write for two year 
without refilling” in the first two weeks 
promotion, promptly ordered anothef 
50,000. 

Other big buyers are the Hecht Co. 
Washington, D. C.; Sears, Roebuck 
W. T. Grant; Walgreen’s; the Thrifty 
drug chain; and Allied Stores. 

Reynolds’ officials report that order 
for a million pens are on its book 
Daily production is 20,000, which Re: 
nolds hopes to step up to 50,000 b 
Christmas. This output comes nowher 
near keeping abreast of current orders. 
Every working day last week department; 
store buyers and chain merchandisc 
managers from all over the U. S. and 
Canada jammed Reynolds’ unfinished: 
looking offices on Chicago’s north side. 
e Maneuver—To keep up with the de- 
mand and, perhaps, to nail it down 
against prospective competition, Re\- 
nolds has started printing books of gift 
certificates, each of which entitles the 
holder to receive his pen strictly in the 
order of precedence. Retailers snapped 
up $100,000 worth of these certificates 
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Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions 


Fire in Wrld Wide j 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Singapore 
URUGUAY 

Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 

Caracas 


ELECTRONIC for new dictating convenience 


This new Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictating Machine with hand mi- 
crophone brings new dictating ease 
and convenience to help you and 
your secretary keep pace with to- 
day’s busy schedules. 

Electronic recording and the sen- 
sitive voice pick-up of the hand 
microphone allow you to dictate in 
complete privacy under any condi- 
tions, without being overheard or 
disturbing others. It enables you 
to dictate at any time . . . without 
requiring the presence of your sec- 
retary. Freed from note-taking, she 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


has more time to protect you from 
interruptions and do other impor- 
tant work for you. 

You speak your notes, memos and 
instructions in a low, conversational 
voice such as you use in telephon- 
ing. And when your secretary tran- 
scribes, she can easily adjust play- 
back volume for utmost clarity and 
intelligibility. 

See this new Dictaphone Elec- 
tronic model in action. Your near- 
est Dictaphone representative will 
gladly demonstrate it at your con- 
venience. Consult the phone book. 
Or write for free descriptive liter- 
ature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, 
W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


THE DICTAPHONE 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINE 


All the exclusive advantages of the pop- 
ular Dictaphone dictating machine plus 
the extra clarity and convenience of 
Dictaphone Electronic Recording. In 
cabinet, floor-stand and desk-top styles. 


on the first day that they were {fete 

All this has been accomplish: J wit 
small capital investment (in its | rief 4 
the court, Eversharp reports Reynold; 
total capitalization at $25,000 pr: ferreq 
$1,000 common, no paid in sirplus 
and not a nickel’s worth of advc:tisin 
Parts’ manufacture, including th. pen’ 
ball-bearing point, is farmed out to sub 
contractors, and retailers have done the 
advertising—an estimated  $5()0,00( 
worth. 

Milton Reynolds says he plans a $), 
000,000 national advertising campaign 
next year, but trade skeptics who are 
familiar with his previous operations 
wonder whether Reynolds will consider 
the fight worth while when competition 
appears from established manufacturers, 


RECORD OF THE MONTH 


Up to last week only the wartime 
shortage of phonograph records had 
prevented distributors from applying the 
book-of-the-month club sales technique 
to albums of recordings. On Dec. 6 the 
newly organized Record Album of the 
Month Associates, Inc., 250 W. 57th 
St., New York, gave evidence of having 
surmounted that hurdle. It got the jump 
on several competitors, some of whom 
had even printed their sales literature, 
by running its first national advertising 

Each month the company will offer 
a choice of three albums—one jazz, one 
classical, one popular—at established te. 
tail prices plus mailing charges. For 
every four albums they buy, subscriber 
may choose one of three free gift albums 
—also representative of the three fields 
of music. 

These, like the monthly selections, 
will be chosen from the current releases 
of all recording companies by a panel 
of experts headed by Paul Bowles, music 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune. 
In the immediate future, at least, their 
selection is likely to be tempered by the 
availability of titles. This month's al. 
bums, for example, include none by the 
Big Three (RCA Victor, Columbia, and 
Decca); two are by Asch, one by Sonora 


HILTON ADDS HOTEL 


Conrad N. Hilton, Texas hotel man, 
is becoming a dominant figure in. the 
Chicago hotel scene. Last February he 
bought the Stevens Hotel, the nation’s 
largest, for $7,500,000. This week he 
purchased for $19 million, from the es 
tate of Potter Palmer, the Palmer House. 
third hotel of this name to occupy the 
site on State and Monroe Streets and 
Wabash Ave. 

Construction of the Palmer House in 
1924 was financed with $17 million bor- 
rowed from the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. The mortgage wa 
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Our business is to PUT PIPE TO WORK 


%* The basic ingredient of our business is pipe—or 
tubing. We do not make pipe, but what we do to 
pipe and the thousands of parts and devices which 
we make and add to it have made us a leading supplier 
of piping for power and processing, for plumbing, 
heating, cooling and humidifying, for fire protection 
and a host of other jobs. 

Our five plants and nation-wide network of ware- 
houses are equipped to handle every requirement from 
a 4" tube fitting to a complete power piping system. 


GRICRPELL 


whenever PIPING is invoiveo 


PIPE AND TUBE FITTINGS © ENGINEERED PIPE HANGERS © PREFABRICATED PIPING « 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS AND OTHER FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS *« THERMOLIER UNIT 
HEATERS «© AMCO HUMIDIFICATION SYSTEMS ¢ SPECIALTIES FOR HEATING AND PLUMBING, 
WATER WORKS, AND CHEMICAL, FOOD, PETROLEUM AND PULP AND PAPER PLANTS. 


gradually reduced to $11 million. jj 
ton paid this with proceeds of a jo 
ten-year loan from the First \ tio, 
Bank of Chicago, laid $8,000.’ 0-plu 
on the Palmer heirs’ line. Why 4), 
Palmers should want to swap the; 
money-making property for cash at th; 
time has most observers baffle: 

Hilton Hotels of America now has | 
hotels with 10,200 rooms in cley¢, 
cities—including the New York Roox 
velt and Plaza, the Los Angeles Am), 
sador and Town House. Headquarter 
of the chain is moving from Los Aj 
geles to oe 

Hilton’s No. | competitor in Chicag 
is Arnold S. Kirkeby, operator of thd 
Blackstone and the Drake. 

Kirkeby and Hilton are multicit 
ir woes Kirkeby operates thd 
Gotham in New York, the Beverly WV) 
shire in Los Angeles, and the Naciona 
de Cuba in Havana. On the same day 
that Hilton announced landing the 
Palmer House, a New York judge au 
thorized sale to Kirkeby of the Hotel 
Warwick, 54th St. and Avenue of the 
Americas, in Manhattan. 


RADIO TAX CONTESTED 


The radio industry is keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the outcome of a test case 
involving the attempt of the state of 
New Mexico to levy its 2% gross sales 
tax on the revenues of a local radio stz- 
tion, KGFL (100-watt transmitter) in 
Roswell. If New Mexico succeeds in 
taxing the earnings of radio stations, 
other states which collect sales taxes on 
intrastate businesses may try to follow 
suit. 

KGFL’s contention, supported by the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters, is that, 
since its radio waves cross state line; 
interfering with waves originating with 
stations in other states, the station is 
engaged in interstate business and there- 
fore under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
Congress. 


FUR PRICES SKYROCKET 


“Onward and Upward” is probably 
the only appropriate motto for the fu: 
coat business these days. Every trade 
level—skin dealer, manufacturer, whol- 
saler, and retailer—seems publicly wor 
ried lest prices get so out of hand that 
consumers will balk (BW--Oct.20'4), 
p88), but the upward spiral shows 10 
signs of slackening. 

Last week the National Retail Dy 
Goods Assn. wired Price Administrato: 
Chester Bowles a fervent plea that price 
ceilings be retained on 18 cost-of-living 
fur skins. 

This week the Retail Furriers’ Emet- 
gency Committee met with OPA 1 
Washington to plead its cause, Re 
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pilers’ 45% to 60% markup isn’t 

since this is sanctioned by 
OPA, but if manufacturers’ prices—re- 
fecting skin agatha out of hand, the 
,ddition of the retailers’ markup might 
put fur coats clear out of Mrs. Ameri- 
a'sreach. The trade is apparently not 
too heartened by muskrat coat manu- 
facturers’ recent pledge not to pay more 
than ceiling prices for skins. 

Most of the hullaballoo centers around 
the prices of muskrat, but the demand 
is also clamorous—and prices more than 

for mouton, a long-wearing, proc- 


essed fur—which Macy’s 1945 “Man’s 


” defines as “Who can tell a} 


woman she’s wearing sheep?” 

The American Rabbit Dealers’ Assn. 
recently announced plans for a $100,000 
campaign to re-educate the public to 
the virtues of rabbit fur. When normal 
fur imports are resumed rabbit dealers 
may feel the impact of the now-current 
wisecrack in the trade: “Every mouton 
coat sold means one less coney (rabbit).” 


END OF AN ERA 


In New York’s famous Washington 
Square, landmarks are falling to make 
way for a newcomer—a modern 19- 
story apartment house. Historic hold- 
ings on Fifth Avenue and the Square, 
already in the shadow of a large apart- 
ment building (above), were assessed 
at $1,330,000, sold a year ago by the 
Rhinelander family which had owned 
them 120 years. A syndicate headed 
by Joseph G. Siegel is reported 
investing a total of about $7 mil- 
lion in the land and new building. 
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WHERE STEEL PUTS ON 


A CONTINUOUS 


It was the industrial sensation of 
1926 — the Armco-invented con- 
tinuous rolling mill. It made steel 
history; it helped shorten World 
War II; and now is speeding up 
the transition to peace. 

Huge rolls reduce a_ 17,000- 
pound slab of white-hot steel to 
a wide 900-foot ribbon in one con- 
tinuous operation that takes less 
than three minutes. The process 
has tripled the production of flat- 
rolled steel — helped make possi- 
ble better products at lower cost 
for home, farm and industry. 


The continuous rolling mill is 
only one of many advances pio- 
neered by Armco. Steel buyers 
remember that it was Armco re- 
search and manufacturing skill 
that developed such special- 
purpose sheet steels as PAINTCRIP, 


PERFORMANCE 


the galvanized sheet that takes 
and holds paint; Zinccrip with 
its durable, tightly adherent zinc 
coating; Aluminized Steel, Ultra- 
thin Radar Steel and others. 


These special-purpose sheets 
have made Armco the leader in 
the field of flat-rolled steels. 
Armco works directly with manu- 
facturers to assure the utmost in 
strength, beauty and long life for 
their sheet steel products for 
home, farm and industry. And 
people know and accept the 
Armco trademark on products 
they buy. It’s a 
trusted name 
in steel. The 
American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., 

2001 Curtis St., 
Middletown, 0. 


FOR EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
SPECIAL-PURPOSE SHEET STEELS 


Trademark Tests 


Pillsbury’s “Golden Bake 
Mix” figures in one court tilt 
and General Mills’ “Cheerioats” 
(now “Cheerios”) in another. 


Trademark trouble has iecently in- 
volved Minneapolis’ two biggest ae 
companies—Pilisbury Mills, Inc., an 
General Mills, Inc. The latest action has 
involved Pillsbury and its venerable 
trademark, “Golden Bake Mix,” which 
was called back from retirement to label 
a wartime soy flour prepared mix. 

In federal district court in Chicago 
recently, Soy Food Mills, Inc., obtained 
a decree in which Pillsbury was found 
guilty of. unfair competition (but not of 
trademark infringement), was ordered 
to pay damages to Soy, and ordered to 
destroy cartons, signs, and other adver- 


OoPs! 


It wasn’t all business at the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers annual forum 
(page 18) at Manhattan’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Sandwiched between 
speeches and committee sessions was 
“Fashions Out of Test Tubes,” a 
style show in which models exhibited 
chic garments of synthetic materials, 
one being subjected to a shower 
(above) to dramatize the water resis- 
tance of her suit of Firestone’s Velon. 
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tising bearing trademarks and slogans 
similar to those of the Soy Co. 

e Enjoined—Pillsbury was enjoined from 
using the trademark “Golden Bake 
Mix” or any other name similar to Soy 
Mills’ trademarks, “Golden Mix” and 
“Golden Wheat-Soy Mix.” (The courts 
have generally held that the ownership 
of trademarks depends primarily on use 
and only secondarily on registration.) 

Procedures under the decree now 
have been stayed by a later ruling of the 
court (on Oct. 24) following an appeal 
by Pillsbury aimed at protecting the old 
trademark and securing an injunction 
restraining Soy Food Mills from use 
of the “Golden Wheat-Soy Mix” trade- 
mark and certain label and package de- 
signs. 

But a more pressing problem for 

Pillsbury executives, now that red point 
rationing has been lifted, is whether to 
continue to market soy mixes, which 
were in demand as wartime additions to 
meat-lacking diets. 
e Oat Litigation—Pillsbury’s _great, 
sprawling rival, General Mills, chose a 
consent maneuver to settle litigation en- 
tered against it many months ago in 
Wilmington, Del., by a group of oat- 
meal manufacturers. 

The charge against General Mills was 
that “Cheerioats,” one of its leading 
breakfast foods, did not include all of 
the nutrients of oatmeal, and that 
through its “misleading” name would 
injure the acceptance of the plaintiffs’ 
products. General Mills agreed not to 
include “oats” in its brand name, and 
other manufacturers agreed to do like- 
wise on any product that is not « full 
oatmeal. 

“Cheerioats” disappeared from store 
counters for a time, but has been sup- 
planted by the same product under the 
“Cheerios” label. 

An unexpected reaction came from 
listeners to General Mills’ radio day- 
time serials. When the name “Cheer- 
ios” began to be used on the air, the 
company: and its agency were flooded 
with letters urging correction upon an- 
nouncers whe slovenly passed over the 
“t” sound in the product name. A 
mimeographed news release explaining 
the change to irate listeners is still on 
the active file. 


RADIO FILES OPENED 


In an unprecedented move, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has 
opened its confidential financial files of 
radio stations to inspection of the Clear 
Channel Broadcasting Service, associa- 
tion of 50,000-watt stations, for use in 
the forthcoming clear-channel hearings 
Jan. 14. Hearings are to decide whether 
the 50,000-watters shall continue to 
enjoy the exclusive use of their broad- 


casting channels—or shall share 
with other broadcasters (BW—\| 
'45,p84). 

Commissioner Ray C. Wakefield. a¢ 
ing chairman while Paul A. Porter \, 
attending a British-U. S. telecom), \\)y; 
cations conference in Bermuda, ac 
Louis Caldwell, Washington coun.:| 
the C.C.BS., that although finaiici:| 
data are not available for public in.pec- 
tion, “The commission’s rules do provide 
that such material may be made availab|c 
in the commission’s discretion.” Cald- 
well had requested that the FCC provide 
exhibits embracing certain financial dat, 
of stations, but had not asked for carte 
blanche to look at the confidcntial 
records. 


The commission’s action, understood 


to have been voted unanimously, is cy- 
pected to bring protests from scores of 
broadcasters who are assured under pres- 
ent commission procedure that their 
financial statements are confidential. 

A campaign to open all business 
records of radio stations to public in- 
spection has been opposed by adcart 
ers who contend that such procedure 
would injure free competition, 


°. >. 


On one pre-Christmas rush day last 
year sales by R. H. Macy & Co. totaied 
more than a million dollars (BW—Dcc. 
16’44,p96). Last week Macy’s bettered 
this one-time record by 12% when Dec. 
6 sales soared to $1,121,621. . . . West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. has announced 
a new one-price policy on its home ap- 
pliances, following the lead of General 
Electric and Hotpoint (BW—Oct.20'45, 
pet) and, later, Frigidaire. A Westing- 

ouse B-7 refrigerator, for example, 
manufactured in Mansfield, Ohio, will 
sell for $179.95 (plus state and local 
taxes if any) in San Francisco, New 
York, and all points between. . . . 
Broadcasters note: General Electric 
Co. promises that its low-power FM 
broadcast transmitters will now cost up 
to 10% less than before the war, 
thanks to a new modulator tube which 
G.E. calls the Phasitron. . . . Next year 
Franklin Simon & Co., New York spc- 
cialty store, will build new branch stores 
in Atlanta, Washington, D. C., and 
Garden City, Long Island. . . . There’s a 
Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance flavor in the 
recently announced moving plans of 
three San Francisco retailers: i Liebes 
& Co. will move its specialty shop to the 
present quarters of I. Magnin in the fall 
of 1947. I Magnin’s high-style specialty 
store will take larger quarters in the to- 
be-remodeled Butler building where it 
will be inclosed on two sides by O’Con- 
nor, Moffatt & Co., department Store 
which R. H. Macy & Co. purchased 
last summer (BW-—Jul.14’45,p52). 
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ages Move Steadily Upward 


While major industrial conflicts have yet to be resolved, 
y of scales already negotiated reveals definite trend toward 
average boost of 15% to 20%. A-F.L. plays up its settlements. 


ment with the Jamestown (N. Y.) Metal 
Equipment Co., and a 25% bonus for 
any productive work not done on a 
piece rate basis. 

e Specialties—L. E. Waterman Co., 
New York, and the United Rubber 
Workers (C.1.0.) agreed on a 10% 
wage boost with continued work-week 
of 48 hours. U.R.W. explained this 
actually increased wartime take-home 
pay, praised the company for “showing 
the way” for industries to avoid labor 
trouble. 

I.A.M. signed for 15% more pay 
after negotiations with the Menasco 
Mfg. Co. of Los Angeles. The Clopay 
Corp., Cincinnati, raised wages for some 
600 employees 5¢ to 14¢ an hour. The 
Clopay union, A.F.L.’s International 
Brotherhood of Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers, hailed the agreement as an 
example of cooperation and negotiation 
without bitterness. 

A.F.L. boilermakers won 9¢ to 12¢ 
an hour more from R. G. LeTourneau 
Co., maker of earth-digging and other 
heavy machinery, at Peoria, Ill. An 
offer of 10% more was accepted by 
28,000 of International Harvester’s 
57,700 plant personnel, the company 
announced, to bring average hourly 
wages to a point 49.2% over those pre- 
vailing in January, 1941. Employees 


represented by C.I.0.’s United Farm 
Equipment & Metal Workers Union 
rejected the raise, asked 30%. 

@Shoe Manufacturing—An increase 
amounting to 15% was won for 10,000 
Massachusetts shoe workers in an agree- 
ment between the United Shoe Work- 
ers of America (C.1.0.) and a group of 
manufacturers operating 70 factories. 
The contract calls for a 10¢ increase 
to a 65¢ minimum hourly wage. In- 
ternational Shoe Co., which employs 
30,000, announced increases averaging 
10% to 124% in its plants, some under 
contract with the C.I.O. union, some 
with A.F.L. 

e Leather Working—Increases ranging 
from 5¢ an hour to 10¢ an hour were 
obtained for 7,000 C.I.O. fur and 
leather workers in a series of contracts 
negotiated by the union with companies 
in eleven cities. 

e@ Chemicals and Paints—C.I.0. chem- 
ical workers employed by the Western 
Paint & Varnish o., Duluth, Minn., 


won average raises amounting to 15%, 
with maximum increases of 184¢ an 
hour in some classifications. 

e Lumbering—Some 30,000 C.LO. 


woodworkers of the Pacific Northwest 
received 124¢ an hour more and a 
$1.024-an-hour minimum without strik- 
ing, while their A.F.L. counterparts 
were agreeing to end a lengthy strike 
with a 15% wage increase. 

e Millinery—Wage increases of $2 to 
$8 a week and other monetary benefits 
were won for A.F.L. United Hatters, 
Cap & Millinery Workers in a contract 


typical of those being negotiated for the 
industry. 
© Food ing and Packing—United 


Mine Workers employees at the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Wyandotte, 
Pa., ended a strike with a 6% increase. 
A.F.L. cannery workers in the Team- 
sters Union won a blanket 10¢-an-hour 


BRIDGES FOR BUSINESS 


Unruffled by an incipient campaign 
to unseat him as California regional 
C.I.O. director, Harry Bridges (right) 


dominates a statewide meeting of 600 | 


representatives of 140,000 C.I.O. 
members at San Francisco. After 
steamrolling opponents, Bridges asked 
for an active campaign by the state 
C.I.O. council in support of proposals 
to establish a California department 
of commerce and a state reconstruc- 
tion finance corporation capitalized at 
$500 million as a “kind of practical 
friendliness to business.” His reported 
objective: a healthy business structure 
able to offer jobs for all. 


etree oe - up The Policy Back of leads to a greater degree of 

is the most important the P olicy: ; uninterrupted, profitable 
: Our way of doing business . 

thing a small boy can do thet makes your igterests plant operation. 


—so he wants a “full 
measure” from top to toe. This same 
kind of all-inclusive “full measure” is 
what you want in the protection of your 
workmen’s compensation and liability 
insurance. Thousands of employers are 
finding it in the outstanding benefits that 
go with Hardware Mutuals policy back of 
the policy. 

The policy back of the policy produces 
tangible, useful results in safety, service 
and economy. It provides a safety engi- 
neering program as fully and pre- 
cisely measured to your individual 
needs as the pencil mark to the 
top of Johnny’s head. By cutting 


accidents to a minimum this 


Mutual 


Hardware Mutuals 
prompt, fair, sympathetic claim settle- 
ments are a practical aid in creating 
good employe relations. As for economy 
—substantial dividend savings, now 
totalling over $93,000,000.00, have been 
returned to policyholders since organi- 
zation. 

Let our representative explain these 
advantages in detail... Send for our 
free booklet on improved methods of 
Industrial Safety Procedure. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Poimt, Wisconsig 
Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owateuna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Port, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. *« Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


Casualty and Fire Insurance 


Living Cost Yardstick 


The Economic  Stabilizatio 
Administrator is now recogn zing 
33% as the increase in esscntig 
living costs since January, | 4] 
instead of 30%. 

This is not a major change. 
applicability is limited to th 
atively few cases where a pric 
crease is sought as a result of ; 
cost-of-living wage increase. 

No fundamental change jn 
wage policy is involved. Except 
for the building construction in- 
dustry, employers may raise wages 
without government approval, un- 
less they want compensating price 
increases. 

There are three types of wage 
adjustments which the National 
War Labor Board’s stabilization 
unit will approve for price adjust- 
ment purposes (BW —Nov.3'45, 
p5). 

The 3% was added to cover 
such factors as depreciation of 
quality and disappearance of low- 
priced goods, which the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index admit. 
tedly does not measure. 


increase—instead of 15¢ which they ¢ 
manded—with an hourly minimum 
90¢ for men and 80¢ for wome 
C.1.0. cannery workers contracted { 
74¢ more. A C.I.O. strike at the Pi 
Products Division of General [oo 
Corp., for 25¢ more, was settled wit 
raises of 15¢ to 18¢ an hour. 
e Meat Packing—A strike at the Kans 
City (Mo.) Stock Yards Co. 
averted when the company and C_1.( 
Packing. House Workers agreed 
wage increases of from 8¢ to 13¢ 
hour, instead of the 25¢ more d 
manded. Hormel & Co., Austil 
Minn., renewed its annual wage gua 
antee contract (BW-—Apr.,2’38,p2 
and provided a basic weekly wage 
crease of $7, about 174¢ an hour 4 
20%. ‘The C.1.0. union was assure 
that if major producers grant the 25 
the union is demanding, or more tha 
174¢, Hormel will automatically adju 
its contract to the higher figure. 
Kingan, Tobin, Hygrade, and Rat 
also signed new C.I.O. contracts wit 
increases amounting to 174¢ an hou 
including an allowance for time spen 
changing clothes. The Big Four 
Swift, Armour, Cudahy, and Wilson 
still were negotiating union demand 
for a 25¢-an-hour increase. 
e Textiles—A well-defined wage move 
ment has been evident in both northe 
and southern textile areas. Typical 0 
the southern contracts are new C.I.0 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Politics 


Unless celebrants of C.1.0.’s di- 
vorce from the Administration tem- 
per their enthusiasm they're in for a 
morning-after head. They should be 
able to sober themselves quickly by 
asking a six-million-vote question: 
Where can the C.1.O. go politically? 

The Republicans are in no m 
to do any bargaining for C.1.O. sup- 
port. They are committed, through 
their congressional delegation, to a 
much more repressive — of 
labor legislation than any Truman 
has yet considered. Most Republican 
senators and representatives have 
a or held their seats largely 

cause they found majority support 
in their districts for policies opposed 
to the C.I.O. and the New Deal. 

Nor will the C.1.O. establish a 
party of its own. There are almost 
insuperable problems to getting a 
new party on the ballot in many 
states, and, besides, leaders know that 
if they isolate C.1.0. that way they 
sacrifice political strength. 

For the C.1.0., therefore, the two- 
party system is really a one-party 
system and part of the reason for 
the shrillness of current criticism of 
the Administration is that the C.I.O. 
knows it’s stuck. That part of the 
howling which isn’t purely bad tem- 
per is calculated to throw a scare 
into Bob Hannegan and the Demo- 
cratic Party managers. It’s a kind of 
collective bargaining, but it’s bar- 
gaining with the Democrats because 
theirs is the only shop in which the 
C.1.0. has bargaining status, 
Discrimination 

Cleveland employers still need 
manpower, but former workers at 
Jack & Heintz are finding a lot of 
personnel offices closed to them. 

The reason is not that they’re any 
more unwilling than other war work- 
ers to accept lower-paying peacetime 
jobs; it’s simply that other employers 
won't have them, preferring to go 
short-handed. 

It's not any ordinary situation. 
Industry often shies away from 
people who are conside union 
zealots. But the J & H associates are, 
by no interpretation, ardent union- 
ists. Plants which bar them believe 
that they carry a much more danger- 


ous virus. It hasn’t been forgotten 
that, because of the J & san 
and novel work schedules, 
associates had take-home pay en- 
velopes sometimes as large as those 
of many middle-bracket corporate 
executives. Nor has it been forgotten 
that all through Cleveland’s acute 
wartime Sher thiiage J & H had a 
live applicant file which never fell 
much re 35,000. Cleveland work- 
ers of all stripes—A.F.L., C.1.O., and 
nonunion—aspired to J & H jobs. 
Those 10,000-odd who did get in 
won't ever forget—or, employers 
think, won’t ever stop talking—about 
their experience. The kind of profit- 
sharing to which they are devoted 
converts is more distasteful than al- 
most any color of union philosophy 
to employers operating in a less hec- 
tic war climate. 


Foremen 


It may be premature to draw any 
final conclusions from it, but the fact 
is clear that the Foreman’s Assn. of 
America, as well as the whole super- 
visory union movement, has lost a 
great deal of ground since Aug. 18. 

On that date President Truman is- 
sued his executive order providing 
that wage increases which would not 
affect prices could be made volun- 
tarily by employers. In plant after 
plant the issuance of this order was 
almost immediately followed by wage 
and salary boosts for superviso - 
ployees. National War Labor Board 

licies had prevented these boosts 
(elo and the F.A.A. had found fer- 
tile organizational ground in the dis- 
torted relationship between produc- 
tion and supervisory workers’ wages 
which had developed during the war. 

What has happened since indi- 
cates that the great foreman interest 
in unionization was based, in large 
part, on dissatisfaction with : 
At the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
in Akron, a militant local of the 
F.A.A., with close to 100% of the 
plant’s foremen enrolled, had peti- 
tioned the National Labor Relations 
Board for a collective bargaining poll. 
That petition has now been with- 
drawn. The Parker Appliance Co. in 
Cleveland has had practically the 
same experience and it is not uncom- 
mon in the Middle West where 
F.A.A. had, until Aug. 18, been do- 
ing a whirlwind organizing job. 
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textile workers’ agreements \ + 
can Thread Co. and Crown C otto, 4 
Dalton, Ga., in which incre.se; , 
from 24¢ to 10¢ an hour for | ,7()) 
ployees, and widespread accep ‘inc Jgow ¥ 
55¢-an-hour minimum in cotton pillejg Ot 
In the northern cotton :ijl] , 
typical trend is reflected in 1 \x & 
Mfg. Co. agreement to pay S¢ an ju dow 
more, with a 65¢ minimum. (pang? 
New England plants settled on the 00, 
basis. Low cents-an-hour increase; filkeemb 
not mean correspondingly low pero 
age gains; an 8¢ increase generilly re 
sents about 14% more pay for the temt this 
worker. j alth 
e Garments—First major industry.imhort t 
break in garment wage increase ndilihds ta 
tiations, being conducted both 
C.1.0. and A.F.L. unions, came wihy har 
representatives of major shirt produ 91% 
companies signed agreements wae 
C.1.0.’s Amalgamated Clothing \\ - 
ers of America for a direct 20% \ 
increase and indirect raises, amountifiich ¢ 
to more than 2% additional. First agi bled 
ments covered 45,000 workers in 
states; eventually the same terms wil] 
extended to a total of 75,000. 
e Printing—The steady drive by 
A.F.L. International Typographi 
Union to reduce hours and raise sc 
is showing nationwide results. For 
stance, New York commercial print 
forced through a contract netting 
27.25% pay increase in take-home y 
Other increases won are $4.80 a w 
more in Pittsburgh; 36.5¢ an hou 
Las Vegas, Nev.; 25¢ an hour in \\ 
mington, Del. 
e Communications—A contract bet 
Associated Press and the A.F.L. Co 
mercial Telegraphers Union calls fo: 
a week more, or an increase of |7 
with a $64 minimum. _Indepené: 
telephone workers’ union _ incre: 
from the Bell Telephone system th: 
been around $4 a week for operator. 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. unions havi 
contracts with Western Union i: 
been awarded increases under a |oy 
pending National War Labor Bo 
order, with the A.t.L. workers—nu 
bering 13,000—getting an average Ge 
6.7¢ an hour more, with a 65¢ hou a” 
minimum. The C.1.O. union, with 
prospect of being limited to the sama, 
increase, issued a strike warning. % 
e Distribution—The first major w: 
and hour agreement in the San Fu 
cisco Bay area since the war's a 
provided 15¢ an hour more for 60,1) 
C.I.0. warehousemen employed by ! 
firms, represented 16.2% more for m 
20% for women. Montgomery Wa 
& Co., in Chicago, raised wages 
2,500 employees 5¢ or more an hot 
plans to ‘extend the raises. 
e Construction—The general trend 
toward agreements to pay 15% m 
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ow what the railroads are doing — now that the 
ttn d ; 


is over? 


om 
n . \ujiey're moving troops! West Coast, East Coast, up 
- Se an ig down and across the country — more troops are 
um ing right now than at any time during the war 
On the gilm300,000 in November with still more coming in 
Increases Micember, and it’s going to be much like that for 


low percdilieral months to come. 


erally r 

or the b t this time they’re headed mostly toward home, 
j although the job of handling so many in such 

hort time is another challenge, it’s a job the rail- 

is tackle with enthusiastic determination. Still The discharged eeteran wears 

their fighting togs, they will keep right on—as nee oo 


idustry- 
Tease ne 
: both 


. ‘ie willy have done straight through the war — provid- 
Ag — : 97% of all the transportation for military 
hin - \\ gpeonnel traveling under orders. 


20% 


ns for the future? Yes —the release of material 
ich could not be had during the war has 
bled railroads to get started on a large-scale 
gram of improvements all along the line, 
uding new locomotives, new and better 


W 
amount 
First agy 

kers in 

TMs will 


Ee by gee and trains and more of them. They 
pographiae looking ahead, and working with 
raise scmesight and confidence to new 

s. For fiih standards of efficient opera- 

ial prinin and service. 

tg t first of all they’re bring- 

80 a ye these young men 

in hour home. 
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. 15, 19 —CARRIED MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 


MILITARY FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS— 


Anti-Fre6Z@ thers ANti-RUSt, 100: 


High resistance to boil-away 
makes SUPER PYRO keep 
up its faithful cold-protection 
... for Super-Safety! 


Besides, your radiator and 
engine get extreme rust-pro- 
tection from SUPER PYRO 

. Again — Super-Safety! 


Yet your first cost is low, and 
you'll pay little all Winter, 
using SUPER PYRO for 
Super-Safety! 


A PRODUCT OF JU. S. 


SUPER 
PYRO 


ANTI-FREEZE 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


in the current contracts, an: the; 
during 1946, conditional upon the 
ing of government restrictions, 
cently NWLB ordered indefinite 
sion of its rule that buil ing 
increases must have the approval o 
board. Thus, the Detroit log 
A.F.L. electrical workers had to { 
immediate gains, accept instcad , 
increase.to $2 an hour as of 6( 
after the end of controls. New 1 
plumbers struck to get 25 
($2.50 an hour), effective 15% t I 
and 10% July 1, consistent with gov 
ment rules. 
e@ White Collar—Office and retail 
service trade wages have shown a 
dency to move upward, but not as 
erally as in organized industrial {i 
What is being done is typificd by 
Home Insurance Co. of New Y 
which recently raised _ salaries 
amounts varying up to 20% “‘in te 
nition of the needs of the times.” ’ 
Commerce & Industry Assn. of } 
York reported an average increase 
$2 a week for New York City of 
and secretarial help in 1945. Re 
trade wages (under C.I.O. contr 
were rising in amounts varying fr 
$2.50 a week to 20%, according 
union figures. 
e Trucking—A.F.L. teamsters, wh 
Louisville (Ky.) truck drivers’ 
struck against building supplies deal 
for their first raise since January, 19 
went back to work with empl 
agreeing to pay 10¢ an hour more. Ipoyee 
Generally, A.F.L. has made a practi © 
of playing up its wage settlemer ive-to 
C.1.0., probably with fewer settleme Unit 
because its operations are predoggptoth 
nantly in the heavy industries wh Fame 
opposition is on a solid front, has maggpation: 
a practice of using announceme unfai 
sparingly. wy. 
eAn AF.L. Announcement-A lL cha 
monthly economic survey recently agmpan} 
nounced, “Unions affiliated with t 
A.F.L. report wage increases during t 
last month of from 5¢ to 15¢, or « 
20¢, an hour, affecting hundreds 
thousands of members throughout t 
country. One of our largest inten 
tionals reports that in 98% of its | 
wage negotiations, increases are bd 
secured without threat of strikes.” 


backg 
SHAWMUT MINERS GO BAGH” 


Led by blonde, 33-year-old Dr. Eli 
beth Hayes, the 350 miners of the Sha 
mut Mining Co. trooped back to thd 
western Pennsylvania mines this wed 
ending a strike which began last Jul 
over “intolerable unsanitary living co 
ditions” in the company’s mining tow 
(BW—Nov.17°45,p19). 

Revolt of the miners of the Shawm 
company, a subsidiary of the Pittsburg! 
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sit & Northern R.R., brought a 
ein the affairs of the 40-year-old 
sership under which the companies 
been Operating. After new receiv- 
yere appointed (BW—Dec.1’45, 
the miners voted almost unani- 
ly to return to work if arrange- 
s were made to improve living 
tions in the mining towns of 
« B le, and Hollywood, Pa. 
known affectionately to 
niners as “Dr. Betty,” also was re- 
d to her old job which she took 
when her father died three years 


provement of the mining towns 
least of the new receivers’ head- 
s, They're also to put the Shawmut 
ties on a solid footing after a 
ne that has placed the companies 
nillion in the red. 


ntair Practice 
Company is held guilty of 
iolation because it tried to 
se wages of 4,500 without 
lting 30-member union. 


in employer may not take unilateral 
on to increase wages without consult- 
a certified collective bargaining 
of employees, even if the unit rep- 
mts only a small percentage of total 
ployees, and even if the employer has 
recognized the unit. 

ive-to-Three—In so ruling this week, 
United States Supreme Court—by a 
othree decision in a case brought 
Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis—upheld 
ational Labor Relations Board charge 
unfair labor practices against the 
mpany’s department store. NLRB 
i charged principally: (1) that the 
npany refused to recognize as bar- 
ing agent a duly certified union, 
i (2) that it had ignored the unit in 
tioning the National War Labor 
ad for permission to raise wages of 
employees $2 a week. 

he court was unanimous in backing 
RB on the first charge, but was di- 
ed in its opinion on the validity of 
second charge. 
backgroun cena Beet, ——s 
10, complained against an NL 
ion in which a C.I.O0 union won 
gaining rights for 30 garment-altera- 
2 employees. It announced it in- 
ded to test the certification in court, 
i meanwhile would not recognize the 
10. group Subsequently, it an- 
unced to em tpyees thet it had asked 
os for authority to raise wages vol- 
aqily, 


he court majority agreed with 
XB that failure to consult with the 
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Add the Advantages 
of a Cleveland Location 


CLEVELAND plant location provides especially favorable 
manufacturing advantages. 


Raw materials abound within short-haul distance. Iron ore, 
dolomites, salt, silica . .. wood pulp, oil, limestone, soy beans. 


Such natural advantages have also created abundant sources 
for semi-finished materials . . . heavy metals, magnesium, ferro- 
alloys, Beryllium, calcium carbide, carbon bisulphide, chlorine, 
alkalies, rayon, rubber, plastics. 


Add to these Cleveland’s unusually stable supply of skilled labor, 
low cost electric power, its unexcelled transportation facilities. 
Consider the nearness of markets, with 71% of the nation’s 
buying public within a 500 mile radius. 


Here you may find the answer to your problems in the competi- 
tive era just ahead. This bank will gladly furnish helpful 


information and assistance if you are interested. 


CLEVELAND—"“Halfway to Everywhere” 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
—OF CLEVELAND — 
Euclid at fisas' East Sixth 
“Lanps cue 
NOW IN OUR 101ST YEAR 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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i Look at it sS ways 


HE IDEAL insulating material should be (1) efficient, (2) 
"Tl econnmnical, (3) permanent. PC Foamglas is. 

Plant owners all over the country have installed this cellular 
glass material on roofs, ceilings, tanks and processing equipment, 
in floors and core walls. They can tell you that PC Foamglas 
licks the toughest insulating jobs—tor good. 

Composed of millions of tiny air-filled glass cells, PC Foam- 
glas is impervious to moisture, fumes, vapor, vermin, many 
elements that break down other insulating materials. It helps 
to maintain temperature and humidity levels permanently. 

PC Foameglas is light, rigid, strong. It stays in place, does not 
pack down, check, warp, rot, swell, shrink, or burn. Big pieces 
are easily handled, quickly installed. PC Foamglas needs no re- 
pairs, maintenance or replacement during ordinary use. 

And the sum total of those qualities is economy. For with PC 
Foamglas, first cost is last cost. Write for full information today. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Room 694, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


+ Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks - 


PC FOAMGLAS “27”, INSULATION 


C.1.0. union before taki: 
was an unfair labor pract 
tended to “minimize the , 
collective bargaining,” an. 
mine the union’s organiz. 
and prestige by “emphasi 
employees that there is 1 
for the collective bargain 
Provision that the barga 
cculd refuse to be included 
offer was described as coe: 
part of Famous-Barr. 

e Dissenting View—The mii 
ever, said it was not convi: 
tent to interfere with, restrain o; 
erce” 30 organized Famous-Bar ¢ 
ployees by raising the wages of 4; 
Nor did the minority agrec that 
National Labor Relations (Wag 
Act requires “an employer to maint 
its [the union’s] prestige or to give 
credit for” all proposals which 1 QF 
affect the employer’s relations with 
employees. ) 


SIX-YEAR NO-STRIKE PLAN 


Citywide labor-management collect 
bargaining and dispute settlement ; 
chinery has been put into effect in 
Louis through a six-year no-strike agri 
ment signed by 42 laundries, dry cle 
ing firms, and linen and towel 
ply houses and representatives of th: 
A.F.L. unions. The unions represe 
3,000 employees; in addition, the blan| 
agreement covers nonunion workers 
many small plants, 

Similar in purpose to machiner 
cently set up in New York City to | 
strikes by elevator operators for t 
years, as a public service (BW —Oct. 
'45,p104), the St. Louis plan diffg 
radically in procedure. 

Under the latter agreement, a p 
manent three-man arbitration comm 
sion has been established to settle 
disputes, including wage issues, and ¢1 
ployers and unions are committed 
carry to the commission any questic 
which they cannot settle in direct negt 
tiations. 

Strikes and lockouts are prohibite 
but no penalty clause is attached. 

The arbitration commission, cot 
posed of representatives from manag 
ment and labor and an impartial pub! 
chairman, also is empowered to revicr 
at two-year intervals, the wage scal 
of companies included in the agr 
ment. 

The New York elevator plan is pa 
terned after the Railway Labor Act, w! 
fact-finding by a panel appointed by 
New York governor the last step in pr 
cedure to avoid tie-ups. More dire 
precedent for the St. Louis plan 
found in garment industry impartiy™, |. 
chairman agreements (BW—Jul.144 : 
pl7). 
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These ore the things that make America ae og meg ingenvity, an eager. 
ness to answer ch have helped the bolt and 
nut business to meet the i ingly severe requi of General industry. 


hiner 
ity to | 
; for te 
V—Oct. 
an diftg 


—>- Bolts and nuts used to be fashioned, one at a time, by mighty men — by blacksmiths 
fete. Then, almost a century ago, far-sighted Yankees instituted a new principle in bolt 
manufacture, embodied in the world’s first automatic cold-heading machine. 
The higher production and improved quality and strength of bolts turned out by the Ward Meader 
mean that General Industry could also make important new strides in mass-producing quality 
oducts . . . and that more severe service conditions would be met with even greater fastener security. 


it, a p 
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questio From 1845 when RB&W shipped its bolts and nuts up the Hudson in two-masted schooners 
rect neg to the present when streamlined r. trains or high speed trucks hurry them on their way 
rohibite . .. developments and ee =~ refinements in equipment as well as in material 

ed. control and treatment have constantly helped to improve 


on, cone sttength, accuracy and finish of RB&W EMPIRE Bolts and Nuts . . . Today, upon its 100th anniversary, with its 
os products being used by most of the world’s leaders, with the quality of those products reflecting the 


‘ial publaly . ‘ "e 

« Aare importance of fasteners in the great pattern of Industry . . . RB&W pledges continuance of its traditional 
age scald policy of investing heavily in research and equipment. . . so that RB& W EMPIRE will 

he agra continue to stand for the wtmost in dependability. 
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ise SSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.¥., Coraopolis, Po., Rock Falls, il. ag emg 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chettancoga, los Angeles, Portiand, Du- 
tributors from coast to coast. We bans aed Gili cnaeotocn ents log. 
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HE COULDN'T WAIT TO 
SEE THAT SWELL ROEBLING 
ELECTRICAL CABLE AGAIN 


Roebling produces every major type of wire and wire product... house 

wire to telephone cable... bridge cable to wire rope... fine filter cloth to 

heavy grading screen ...strip steel and flat wire to round and shaped wire... 

all Roebling products. Ali the result of over 100 years of wire specialization. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, N.J. 


Sun Peeps Out 


Amicable Ford-U.A W 13 
brighten labor picture des, 
General Motors deadlock g 
new strikes on horizon. 


Climate on the labor front shoy. 
slight improvement this week-deg 
the meey Zt, General Mot: tors str 
despite the C.1.O. steelworkers’ dec; 
to strike Jan. 14 unless demands 
a $2-a-day wage increase are met 
oe and despite C.1.0. ¢ 

workers’ overwhelming vote 
thorizing a strike whenever it is str; 
gic, probably early in 1946. 
€ Encouragement at Ford—Sole rea 
for the new encouragement over 
prospect of settling the fundamer 
wage difference between managem 
and labor was the evident wi ling 
of Ford Motor Co. and the Uni 
Automobile Workers (C.1.0.) to ¢ 
tinue give-and-take negotiations 
hammering out a mutually bind 
new union contract for Ford. Te 
of that contract might set the patt 
not only for the automobile indu 
but for other industries as well. 

The week’s developments, at | 
in part prodded by President Trum 
request for fact-finding machinery 
labor disputes of major consequeqmm' 
(page 5 and BW—Dec.8'45,p17 
ally gave no role to the President's 
gram. Auto and steel unions voci 
ously rejected suggestions that f 
finding was needed. The steelwork 
described it as “a false trail of f 
less delays which can serve only to 
dermine labor.” 
@ Board Named—President rum 
however, pressed ahead with his p 
gram, appointing to a G.M. fact-findi 
board Judge Walter P. Stacy (BV 
Nov.3’45,p8), who served as chairman 
the recent Labor-Management Conf 
ence; Lloyd K. Garrison, chairman 
the National War Labor Board, : 
Milton Eisenhower, president of Kan 
State College and brother of the g¢ 
eral. U.A.W. was quick to pledge t 
when hearings start next week it 
cooperate, despite its objections to | 
President’s legislative program. 

Ford moved into the key spot inc 
tract negotiations -vhen U.A.W. p 

osed—in answer to Ford dema 
(BW—Nov.24'45,p93)—binding Pp 
cedure to halt unauthorized work st 
pages, sit-downs, and strikes in I 
plants. 

@ Penalties —To do ? 
U.A.W.’s Richard T. Leonard, direc 
of the Ford division, agreed that: 

(1) Leaders of unauthorized st 
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»s of any kind would be subject to 
(2) Par nts in unauthorized stop- 
es WO! be subject to penalties 
ounting to $3 a day for first offense, 
desp i $5 a day for second offenses. The 
lock »s would go neither to company nor 

0 inion, but to a mutually acceptable 
' dfare program such as the infantile 
is fund founded by the late Pres- 


at Roosevelt. 

Binding—These two points, 
oz Br beyond any clauses found in 
industrial contracts—although 
to a United Mine Workers strike 
malty contract clause—are founded 
1.0, elon a premise that both management 
e vote fqged labor must share responsibi a for 
it is strdqmoppages. The union agees to pledge 
; members, individua ly and collec- 
ole reagmmely, against any stoppage in any dis- 
t over qgete or grievance “which may properly 
ndamenqme considered under the grievance pro- 
pure. . . and which may be finally 
emined by the umpire, whose de- 
»mination with respect to such mat- 

ss shall be conclusive and binding.” 
In return the union asks that the 
mmpany guarantee that it will not en- 
we in lockouts, and that it will bind 
pervisors and management representa- 
e indugqgves against language, conduct, or other 
well, Mgovocation leading to an “unauthor- 
; at jqqgped strike.” The company also is asked 
Trump ‘impose appropriate financial penal- 
hinery on supervisors or other representa- 
nsequemmres, OF to discharge them, if they are 
517), amoved guilty of violating the terms or 
Jent’s pgpint of the contract, and to accept ad- 
ns vocil 
that fa 
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| a gesture of intraunion solidarity, 
IAW -CILO. Ford workers—on 
heir own time and mostly in Ford 
us—picket General Motors execu- 
¢ offices in downtown Detroit. 


do t 
1, direc 
hat 
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How NOT to Pile Up Mileage 
Needlessly on Your Scrubber 


It’s a matter of teamwork . . . teamwork of cleanser and scrubbing 
machine. But that can be achieved only by using a cleanser that 
keeps pace with the speed of machine-scrubbing. 


Setol, a mineral oil solvent for use on mill and factory floors, is 
just such a cleanser. In fact, Setol is specially compounded for use 
in scrubbing machines. It acts instantaneously in emulsifying 
grimy oil and grease . .. gives.cleaning action with every turn of 
the brushes. This enables the machine to complete the cleaning 
process in minimum operating time. 


Setol is a product of Finnell’s own powder mill, as are these five 
other Finnell Cleansers, all of which are specially compounded to 
work in scrubbing machines: Finola Scouring Powder, for heavy 
duty scrubbing of smooth, hard surface floors and some wood floors 
. . - Solar Soap Powder, for use wherever a good soap powder is 
required .. . Finnell Rubber Cleaner . . . Century Scouring Powder, 
a mild abrasive cleanser . . . and Asesco 


Solvent Cleanser and Water Softener. es 

; oe You 
For consultation or literature, phone or , SCRuppy NEED NEW 
write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell [| = |) 


System, Inc., 3812 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont.” 


FIMMELL S¥STEM, OC. \ oe 
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Invited by United Auto Workers to examine the General Motors strike ¢q 
troversy, a committee of school, church, and civic leaders, with Dr. Henry 
Crane (right) as chairman, weighs the “evidence”—a 739-page transcript 
union-company negotiations. G.M. was invited too, but didn’t go. The uniq 
tactic in enlisting public sympathy paid off; the committee’s report, favorit 
the union, recommended continuation of negotiations toward a settleme 


ditional company financial liability if 
the Ford-U.A.W. umpire finds that the 
company has violated the agreement. 

The union proposal calls for a mutual 

pledge to handle all grievances promptly 
and in good faith. 
e Flexible Demand—Specific procedure 
is set up for determining what is, and 
what is not, an unauthorized stoppage, 
and for determining who is an instigator 
—subject to discharge—and who is a 
participant. 

Ford gave no immediate answer to 
the union, but there was little doubt 
that the proposal by U.A.W. would for 
the most part be acceptable, possibly 
even more of a concession than Ford 
negotiators had expected. 

Ford negotiations were spurred by 
another U.A.W. announcement, that 
wage discussions would be on a flexi- 
ble demand. The 30% increase—stub- 
bornly sought from G.M.—might be 
modified if the company proposed in- 
creased vacation allowances, liberal 
pension scary egg a wage guarantee, 
or some form of profit-sharing plan. 

e Union Is Hopeful—Recurring reports 
that Ford was seriously considering 
some such proposal had been heard fre- 
quently—in some circles there was a con- 
viction the rumors had been deliber- 
ately planted, as propaganda. But with 
time near for putting its wage cards 
on the table, Ford announced that bar- 
gaining would be on the basis of hourly 
rates and not—immediately, at least—on 
an offer of annual wages. In direct re- 
ply to U.A.W. wage demands, Ford 
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continued arms-length sparring by 
forming the union that it did not | 4 
lieve this was “the time” for settlij 
general wage problems. 

The statement did not dash hopes 
U.A.W. that it might come out of: 
gotiations with something really int 
esting from Ford. Nor did it allay co 
cern in other segments of industr 
management over the possibility th 
Ford—which in the past has set pre 
dent in its labor relations by short 
work-weeks, better pay scales, and uni 
security—might take another bold st 
in bargaining with U.A.W. 

@ Pattern for Steel?—The watchful wa 
ing was not limited to the auto ind 
try, for Ford is a manufacturer of f 
(plate) glass and of steel. With U.A\ 
contracts in its steel mills, Ford has: 
reason for concern over C.I.O. ste 
workers’ strike threats. It can keep j 
production while glass and steel su 
plies are cut off from G.M. and oth 
auto producers. Hence, what Ford dog 
may be reflected in moves to settle t! 
current glass strikes (BW—Dec.|’4 
pl06) and may set the patter | 
efforts to end the steel wage contr 

versy. R 

The attitude of other automobi 
producers was indicated by recessed 0 
gotiations between G.M. and Chrys 
managements and U.A.W. G.M. a 
the union had continued the gestur 
of negotiating early in the week, wi 
out narrowing the field of their disput 
Subsequently, G.M. notified U.A\ 
that it was canceling its contract und@ >). 
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3 still have time! In December, your employees’ The new Franklin Delano Roosevelt $200 Bond — 

cote otments to the Victory Loan through your com- better than actual cash because it earns interest —is \ 
of Aqgty’s Payroll Savings Plan offer a final chance to a strong building stone toward the secure future of 

U.AN p speed the proud homecoming of our fighting every employee-purchaser ! 

jet —and do all in medical power for our hospital- 

keep ire heroes! From now ’til the New Year — with plant rallies, 

reel su interdepartmental contests and resolicitation—keep 


id othqgeke December a plantwide TOP-THE-QUOTA 
ord do@ifive! Now’s the time to spotlight your Payroll 
“5 4 ings Plan—and “brief” your Bond-selling organ- 
tern {q@@tion for fast, last minute action! 

- contr 


Payroll Savings Plan Bond-buying at a new Victory 

Loan high! Buying a Victory Bond is the best way of | 
saying “Welcome Home” to our returning veterans! 
Also an active aid in assuring pros- 


Resolicit every employee to buy perity to your nation, your employees | 
— the New F.D.R. Memorial $200 Bond —and your own industry! | 
sed 14 | 
Chrysk | 
.M., a1 The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
gesturt 
k, wit | 
dpa BUSINESS WEEK | 
UAW { 
ct und 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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‘Identical Twins’ 


many times over 


For new additions to their fleet, Wilson 
& Co., meat pockers, specified Ls on the 
performance record of ls bodies which 
they put im service before the wor. 


A number of Nationol Dairy subsidi 
ries use insulated Ls trucks. 


STRUCTURE 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS 


All-steel Ls truck bedies of Chamberlin 
Co.'s national fleet are identical, though 
built in different parts of the country 


The Chamberlin Company of Amer- 


ica, home insulators, recently standard- 
ized on Lindsay Structure truck bodies 
for all branches of their national fleet. 
Identical bodies in 12-, 14-, and 16-foot 
lengths are already being supplied by 
a dozen or more of the 105 Ls builders 
located at key points over the country. 
Truck bodies of Ls, modern method 
of all-steel construction, can be built 
to any desired size or shape. The same 
distinctive style can be maintained for 
all branches of a national fleet—though 
built locally by the nearest Ls body 
builder. Shipping difficulties are elim- 
inated and delivery hastened; mainte- 
nance is simple and costs are reduced. 
Interchangeable parts for Ls are readily 
available, and the nearest Ls builder 
can do a factory repair job overnight. 
Check the possibilities of Ls bodies 
when planning postwar renewal and 
expansion of your fleet—they’ll be 
available in both steel and aluminum, 
Writeto The Lindsay Corporation, 222 
W. Adams S#., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; or Lind- 
say Structure (Canada) Ltd., Domin- 


ion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


e the ae eta nig Go =——_ rat Na 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


a clause permitting abrogation after { 
tenth day of a strike. Timine of 
cancellation, shortly after | Ws 
curity guarantee offer to F mad 
a that G.M. would as}. for 
same union policy. 

e Demand for Security—It |. unjq, 
that U.A.W. will extend it roffe 
contract provisions to others of the J 
Three auto producers unless the ¢ 
panies depart sharply from their 4 
opposition to U.A.W. demands 
maintenance of membership and { 
checkoff of union dues. U.A.\V.’s pg 
tion will be that unless the compan 
agree to union security guarante 
there can be no assurance in their oq 
tracts of company security from wd 
stoppages. Only alternative will bd 
sufficiently enticing wage offer, 
none is in sight. 

Also working against any broad 
tension of the Ford offer by U.A.W. 
the fact that many in U.A.W.’s le 
ership and rank and file are not sold 
the union proposal to guarantee For 
freedom from work stoppages. Leon 
told Ford that his proposal was work 
out with, and had the blessings of, 
J. Thomas, U.A.W. president; Geo 
F. Addes, secretary-treasurer; and W 
ter Reuther, vice-president in charge 
the union’s G.M. division. But it y 
obvious at once that the Ford plan h 
surprised and shocked extreme lefti 
in U.A.W, and othér C.1.O. unioy 
e Labor Protests—Opposition, gi 
immediate expression in the Co 
munist Daily Worker, was asserted 
based on three points: (1) Uni 
should not surrender to managem 
any of their rights to discipline me 
bers; (2) provisions penalizing manag 
ment, and its representatives, for stn 
provocations would be almost meani 
less because of the difficulty of provit 
management was deliberately workit 
for a stoppage; and (3) the propos 
would provide an opportunity for ‘i 
terminable delays in settling grievance 
by giving management “a club to w 
against any worker who so much 
opened his mouth in the shop to t 
to speed a settlement.” 

The plan was protested as end 
gering “negotiations now under way 
steel, electrical, packing house, 
other major industries, putting forw 
a TNT-loaded proposition which m 
serve as dangerous precedent.” 

@ Real Reason—Actually, leftist oppo 
tion to the plan emanated not fr 
those “talking” points but from som 
thing much deeper—the realization th 
if the Leonard proposal is written i 
contracts, union leaders will be 

nished a potent new weapon for deali 
with dissident elements. In the } 
bulent history of U.A.W., militant, 1} 
headed rank-and-file blocs frequet 
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If the family had to move to a hotel as a result of fire 


the CC . give us more for at home, their Hartford home fire policy would help pay 
ner ee the hotel bills! Under the broadened coverage, they 

1ands our money” could elect to have up to 1/12th of 10% of the amount 
and { ; of insurance on the dwelling apply each month to rental 

W.’s pg expenses, so long as the home remains untenantable. 
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Leona é- : an and luggage from home. They may elect to have 10% 

1s work : iie2 - of their household goods insurance back home apply 
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Unio 
raceme unior’s going to the corner grocery. Maybe he’l! leave 

= tis bike e the curb in front & the store. Maybe a truck 
will run over it! The family needn’t worry, because now 
their household furniture fire insurance policy with an 
Extended Coverage Endorsement will cover the loss. 
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neni. With this feature they have protection against damage 

f ee by “yee vehicles, windstorm, explosion, * = air- 
worki craft, hail, riot and civil commotion ... in addition to 
propoyime ---But it IS right. Hartford agents fire and lightning. 

"for “i and brokers are telling thousands *Bacapt sveam boilers 

ievan 

b to of families about a new Fire In- \ Bigger in lots of ways 

much surance policy that gives more \ | li Wy and one of the most liberal new pro- 

yp tot protection increase in cost! visions is that you-may “elect” any of 

ma ” ang Sy aq the special 10% coverages after the 

s enda “ot Te? ; f atts loss Frente shift them around to 

T way Pleasant surprise! It’s a renewal o RSURANE your best advantage. This broadened 

se ' his Hartford Fire Insurance. And a — form may be used to cover household 

, forwa letter from the Hartford agent ex- as furniture and personal effects in most 

hs oom? : P private homes except multiple apart- 

nich mm laining how his new policy has Tiitied Detenniel. 

' n broadened in several ways Perens etn ents in most states issue 
oppo . . . these new policies. It is expected they 

ot 0 —how its been made into ve bigger will be available in all states shortly. 

m. som package of protection. For ex- Show this ad to your Hartford agent or broker—he’ll 
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e Hartford Insurance 


eq Hartford Fire Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
. 15, Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance + Hartford 15, Conn. 
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In the foreground is shown a plaster- 
of-paris pattern from which the Kirk- 
site die shown in the CECOSTAMP 
was cast. Dies are inexpensive, 


quickly made, and salvageable. 


The CECOSTAMP is a high-pro- 
duction, impact-type stamp de- 
signed to form metal parts from 
sheets of high strength and great 
resilience. It was designed by 
Chambersburg engineers to solve 
the immediate and urgent sheet 
metal production problems of the 
aircraft industry and is in use in 
practically every aircraft factory. 


A New Force...in 


View in Plant of 
ACF-Brill Motors Company 


y ers of the work being produced on 


the CECOSTAMP are the stampings 
shown in the photograph above, taken in 
the sheet metal shop of one of the coun- 
try’s largest builders of rail car and bus 
bodies. The parts shown, and the dies 
from which they are made are an indica- 
tion of the possibilities of this newest form 
of sheet metal production equipment. 


Write for catalog and data 
CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG Pa PENNSYLVANIA 


CECOSTAMP 


have been maneuvered in 
strikes and demonstrations 
much to weaken the prestige of ¢ 
ing U.A.W. top leaders as {.) forge 
nomic gains. 


The double threat of d 


large 
instigators of stoppages, and fina 
penalties for participants, i; the 
basis for opposition to Leonard's 


But although the guarantee ca 
written into a contract without the 
roval of members of the Ford UA 
Soci, it is extremely unlikely 
can be voted down if the com 
ultimately comes through with satis 
tory wage-and-hour contract terms. 


SHOWDOWN ON FOREME 


Future of the Foreman’s Assy 
America, independent union of sy 
visory employees, was discussed at cl 
convention sessions in Detroit { 
week, with a general realization | 
much depends on the outcome of 
gation which the Packard Motor ¢ 
Co. will carry into the U. S. Supre 
Court, if necessary. 

The unaffiliated supervisory wu 
won collective bargaining rights at P 
ard in a National Labor Relations B 
decision (BW —Mar.31’45,p15)_ wh 
also upheld the right of foremen to 
ganize. The company refused to acc 
the decision, thereby taking the { 
step toward a court review. As the un 
opened its Detroit conference, NI 
ordered Packard to bargain. 

That NLRB itself will welcome 
court verdict is indicated in a statem 
that “because of the importance of 
question, judicial review would be 
sirable.” NLRB said it will “glad 
operate with company counsel to ex 
dite such review.” 


STRIKE DELAYS SLEEPERS 


Triple-tier special troop sleeping 
were being delivered by the Pullm 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. last week, 
the first time in two months, but 
cial bunk equipment—strike-delayed 
nine weeks—still was missing. 

Pullman-Standard received an or 
for 1,200 troop sleepers and had del 
ered the first 50 when, on Sept. 
supplies of berths and stanchions 
cut off by a strike at the Simmons 
plant at Kenosha, Wis. Cars continu 
to roll off Hammond (Ind.) construct! 
lines of Pullman-Standard at a rate. 

15 a day, complete except for bert 

With more than 300 cars stand 
idle, the Army finally authorized Pu 
man-Standard to release the cars 
using regulation military cots adapt 
for use in the folding berths of ! 
sleeping cars. Meanwhile, the Pullm4 
Standard order was reduced to 750 @ MN 
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You can expect prompt action by the British Parliament on both Bret- 
ton Woods and acceptance of the conditions attached to the U. S.-British 


credit deal (page 15). Both are now expected to pass before the Christmas 
recess. 


Also, despite shrewd maneuvering and bitter debate during the next few 
months, Congress is sure to approve the pact—though possibly not until 
late in March. 

Actually, there is widespread feeling in Washington this week, follow- 
ing first reactions to the credit announcement, that the Administration 
could have provided London with a larger credit and still have won congres- 
sional approval. 

* 


The deal, while it creates a sound framework within which to develop 
long-term commercial policy, must be supplemented by new pacts on a whole 
series of issues. 

It does not remove Britain’s system of Empire tariff preference, though 
it does commit London not to increase preferences or enlarge the area of their 
operation. 

Tariff issues, as a matter of fact, become the subject of another confer- 
ence, invitations to which have already been sent to 15 nations though no 
definite date for convening the meeting has been set. 

Actual tariff conference cannot be expected to meet until Congress 
has passed the proposed British credit legislation. 


While the pending pact agrees to unfreeze sterling accumulating on 
current account beginning one year after the deal is ratified, it does not 
promise full financial freedom within the Empire. 


The transfer of large blocks of capital will not be permitted by London 
except on individual license. 


This control will undoubtedly continue as long as there is any danger 
of a mass withdrawal of “hot’’ money or of large blocks of refugee capital 
from Britain. 

* 

Also, exporters should not overlook two other restrictions on foreign 
trade permitted indefinitely to Britain under the pact. 

(1) Bulk buying of foods by the British government will continue as 
long as this is considered necessary to conserve exchange and assure ample 
food for Britain. 

(2) All imports will continue to be licensed in order that foreign 
exchange can be channeled to necessary, rather than luxury, goods as long 
as supplies of exchange are limited. 


There is no clause in the new credit arrangement obliging London to 
spend the proceeds in the U. S. 
Actually, because the U. S. is peculiarly able to meet many of Britain’s 


most urgent machinery needs for the modernization of industry, authorities 
believe that as much as one-half of the credit may be spent directly in the 


U. S. during the next five years, much of it during 1946 and 1947. 


And to the extent that the remainder of the credit is spent in other 
countries which, one year from ratification, can re-use the money for the 
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purchase of U. S. supplies, virtually all of the $3,750,000,000 can—in time 
—be expected to boost export sales of U. S. goods. 
a 

Nothing in the new pact explicitly cancels debts carrying over from 
the first World War. But a pattern for widespread settlement of this war's 
outstanding debts is provided. 

Lend-lease obligations of the British—amounting to a net of about $25 
billion—are to be settled with $650 million, provided to London, with interest 
at 2%, as an adjunct to the present deal. 

This credit can be approved by the President without further congres- 
sional action. 

Presumably the balance of $43 billion of outstanding lend-lease obliga- 
tions will be settled along similar lines with other creditors. 

& 


You can look for a series of Export-Import Bank loans to other countries 
in order to speed world trade recovery within the framework now established. 


Fresh, long-term credits for China and the Soviet Union, however, are 
likely to be delayed until special conferences have been arranged to iron out 
issues still pending with both countries. 

6 

Prompt British approval of the deal will be followed by an immediate 
intensification of London’s drive for export markets in order to hold current 
trade deficits to a minimum and set the stage for the inauguration in 1951 
of interest payments on the loan. 

The British trade drive has just netted an order from France for 50 
all-welded diesel tankers to be built in British shipyards. 


Also, the Iraq government has placed a $4 million steel order for a rail 
bridge over the Tigris at Baghdad, and another for the extension of the Iraq 
State Railway line from Kirkuk to Irbil. 


® 
At the same time, Imperial Chemical Industries, largest producers of 


industrial chemicals in the Empire and a key factor in the vast international 
chemical cartel, has just announced a five-year, $40 million expansion pro- 


gram to produce heavy organic chemicals from.oil or coal. 


Aimed primarily to fill a big gap in meeting domestic requirements, 
the new plants will also aim to fill increased Empire needs. 


When completed, the expansion program will include facilities for 
the production of sulphuric acid, chlorine, and caustic soda. 


Indicating huge capital reserves piled up during the war by key British 

industries, the new project will demand no new capital issue. 
a 

Not all Empire construction projects are going to the British. 

A_U. S. engineering firm has just closed a contract for the construc- 
tion of an $8 million viscose rayon plant in Egypt. 

All engineering on the project is being handled by U. S. designers, and 
all special machinery will be bought in this country. Less specialized equip- 
ment will be procured in Britain. 


Dollars to cover the contract have already been allocated by the Egyp- 
tian government. 
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apans Rayon Plants Shrink 


About three-fourths of synthetic fiber industry has been 
siroyed or incapacitated, survey by MacArthur's headquarters 
eals. Extent of comeback will hinge partly on Allied policy. 


Recent reports made to Supreme Al- 
/ Headquarters by the Japanese Min- 
~ of Commerce & Industry disclose 
‘the first time the startling reduction 
japanese rayon and staple fiber plant 
ucity brought about by the war and 
se grave doubts as to the future of 
yn's synthetic fiber industry. 
The rayon and 20 28 fiber report is 
t of the comprehensive survey of 
snese industrial plant and equipment 
ered by Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
¢ September and presented in modi- 
4 form to Ambassador Edwin C. 
ley on Dec. 2. 
Hard Hit—By the end of the war, the 
port reveals, roughly three-fourths of 
n's prewar synthetic fiber industry 
i been destroyed or otherwise ren- 
ped inoperable. Only six rayon mills 
h a total daily productive capacity 
153 metric tons were in operating 
dition, in contrast to the 25 great 
ls which in 1939 were capable of 
ming out 792 metric tons of rayon 
r 24-hour day. 
The related staple fiber mills, which, 
like the rayon plants, produced pri- 
zily for home consumption, suffered 
mparable curtailment. Of the 31 
pple fiber mills with a daily combined 
pacity of 1,213 metric tons in 1939, 
y 14 mills (five of them also produc- 
g rayon) with a combined capacity of 
)) metric tons remained at the end of 


war, 
Looms Knocked Out—Rayon weavin 
pacity, dispersed among many sma 
nits, a similarly reduced, with only 
"1,707 sets of looms capable of weav- 
g rayon or silk remaining of the pre- 
ur total of 313,812. 
This was all that remained of an in- 
istry which, although overshadowed by 

phenomenally successful Japanese 
tton textile industry (1937 Japanese 
oduction of cotton cloth was valued at 
519,000,000 compared to $136,000,- 
") for rayon tissues), constituted an im- 
brtant ent of Japan’s prewar econ- 
! y (BW—Oct.27'45,p36). 

orld Leader—Starting almost from 
fatch in 1930, by 1937 Japanese plants 
tre turing out 508,000,000 Ib. of 
yon and staple fiber yarn, an amount 
ual to 29% of the entire world output 
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and more than any other country. Rayon 
yarn alone exceeded 340,000,000 Ib., 
compared to 321,000,000 Ib. manufac- 
tured by U. S. plants. 

Exports increased correspondingly. 

By 1936, 528,000,000 sq. yd. of rayon 
textiles were shipped out of the country, 
two-thirds to the Far East, India, and 
Australia, where Japan supplied more 
than 90% of the demand. 
@ Market Lost—With the advent of the 
war, the market Japan had built up was 
lost. Even the Far Eastern countries 
which it occupied became largely inac- 
cessible because of the submarine block- 
ade. 

The end of the war, however, once 
again brought Japan’s synthetic fiber in- 


PHOENIX BRICKYARD 


Because there just isn’t enough brick- 
making capacity in Germany to sup- 
ply materials for rebuilding bombed- 
out cities, one Berliner has devised a 
machine (above) to reclaim bricks 
from rubble. The bricks are fed 
through guides to sets of metal blades, 
mounted on elastic bearings, which 
strip off old cement and mortar. The 
device can handle 1,800 bricks an hour 
compared with 40 cleaned by hand. 


dustry into the limelight. Would Japan 
be able to recapture its fifty-million-dol- 
lar annual prewar export market? Or 
would it be lest permanently? 

It was doubtful whether British or 
American rayon firms would be inter- 
ested in the low-priced Oriental market, 
but two candidates for replacing Japan 
stood out: (1) a newly established rayon 
industry in India, reported to be using 
fast-growing bamboo instead of spruce 
and poplar for rayon-pulp raw material, 
and (2) the new war-borm synthetic 
fibers led by nylon. To beat either, the 
Japanese would have to stage a quick 
recovery. 
¢ Present Outlook—Such a rapid come- 
back, the present rayon report reveals, 
is unlikely. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that, although there will be sur- 
plus capacity for producing domestically 
used staple fiber, 1946 rayon production 
of ‘perhaps 60,000,000 Ib. will be in- 
sufhcient by one-fourth to meet domes- 
tic requirements. 

The failure of rayon exports in the 

immediate future brings additional com- 
plications. By cutting off a lucrative 
source of foreign exchange (only about 
25% of the value of 1937 Japanese 
rayon exports represented expenditures 
for raw materials, compared to 75% in 
the case of cotton textiles), the rayon 
curtailment will automatically put pres- 
sure on Supreme Allied Headquarters in 
Japan to sa the export of other items, 
particularly cotton textiles, if sufficient 
food to prevent widespread starvation 
and disease this winter is to be imported 
and paid for. 
e Disappointing to Chinese—The dis- 
closure of the reduction in Japanese 
synthetic fiber plant and equipment will 
also dampen the hopes of the Chinese 
authorities who have been. demanding 
all the Japanese textile equipment they 
can get as reparations (BW-—Sep.22’45, 
pl16). 

To them, the prospect of transplant- 

ing a filament-producing equip- 
ment has been particularly attractive be- 
cause of the easy adaptability of exist- 
ing Chinese silk looms to rayon weaving, 
a convertibility already demonstrated by 
the Japanese in the thirties. 
e Unanswered—Two major questions, 
however, remain unanswered by the re- 
port. One is: How much of the equip- 
ment no longer “in operating condi- 
tion” can be salvaged? As in the case 
of the Japanese cotton textile survey 
reported earlier, only a small fraction of 
the synthetic fiber equipment was actu- 
ally dateomea by aerial bombardment—a 
total of 17,000 widely scattered looms 
and staple fiber capacity of 18 metric 
tons daily. 

E opinion in Washington is in- 
clined to believe that very little of the 
processing equipment which has been 


stored for several years can be salvaged 
or is worth salvaging. 

On the ther kensd, the modern cap- 
tive power plants customarily built in- 
side the rayon and staple fiber mill com- 
pounds and amounting to perhaps 200,- 
000-kw. total capacity were almost all 
believed to be in sound operating con- 
dition. 
© Policy Question?—The other unan- 
swered question is: Will the Japanese 
be permitted to reconvert the synthetic 
fiber plants which have been converted 
to war use? If the industrial disarma- 
ment program makes such an allowance, 
the Japanese will probably be able to 
manufacture enough  spinnerettes, 
pumps, vats, decanters, and the like to 
rebuild their industry in two years. 
Otherwise, the captive power plants will 
stand as surplus equipment and become 
suitable items for reparations to China. 


New-Style Census 


Britain is preparing for 
annual collection of production 
data needed in maintaining jobs 
and modernizing industry. 


LONDON- Britain is to have an all- 
inclusive annual census of production 
to replace the obsolete census which has 
been taken at five-year intervals since 
1906. 

In the past, statistics have been col- 

lected on such matters as volume of 
production, number of establishments, 
regional distribution, employment, total 
wage bills, mechanical power, and con- 
sumption of fuel, but the government 
completely lacked much information 
now regarded as essential to the main- 
tenance of full employment and the 
modernization of Bntish industry. 
e Committee Reports—The new plan 
was initiated last June with the appoint- 
ment by the wartime coalition govern- 
ment of a special committee to study 
the problem, and the committee’s re- 
port, just published, has the full backing 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Chief innovation recommended is the 
collection of full statistics on capital 
assets. In line with one of the conclu- 
sions of the Coalition White Paper 
on Employment Policy—that changes in 
expenditure on capital development are 
a prime cause of general business fluc- 
tuation—the committee considers it vital 
that statistics should be compiled regu- 
larly on fixed assets, stocks, and work in 
progress. 

e As a Yardstick—It is believed that 
these basic facts can be used as a yard- 
stick with which to compare each year’s 
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LESS COCOA 


But 1945 ranks among top years 


5 
— 


Millions of 145-ib. Ba 


Calender Years ee 
First 11 Months 


Dete Borholome~ & Co © susmeess weer | 


Lower imports of cocoa in December 
will hold total receipts for 1945 below 
last year’s, but they will be higher 
than in any -year prior to 1939. Im- 
porters are hoping for a price ceiling 
break—as an incentive to growers— 
similar to the coffee subsidy (BW— 
Nov.24'45,p114) and an end to allo- 
cation controls. Meanwhile reduced 
diversion of supplies to the services 
will mean more cocoa for civilian use. 


new additions to capital equipment. So 
far as possible, the values given are to 
be those filed for income tax purposes. 

It is also recommended that certain 
industries report information about the 
number, types, and capacity of the prin- 
cipal machines and plants. 

Statistics relating to the value of fixed 

capital assets acquired by manufacture 
or purchase, and indicating whether 
the purchase is of British or foreign 
machinery, are expected to aid further 
in determining the progress of various 
industries in capital re-equipment and 
extension. 
e Floor Area—It is suggested, moreover, 
that information on the total floor 
area of factory buildings could be used, 
in conjunction with the number of per- 
sons employed, as a common quantita- 
tive denominator in reaching decisions 
on location of industries. At the same 
time, facts on the age of buildings are 
to be used in town slain: 

A second major innovation is the 
collection of particulars of wages, sala- 
ries, depreciation, rent, rates, and taxes 
(other than taxes on profits)—in short, 
the principal items of costs. Up to the 
present, it has only been possible for 
the Board of Trade to use the census of 
production to gather information on the 


cost of materials and the amount , 
for work contracted out. 

e Additional Data—Other ite; is to 
covered in the new census inc! ide: wy 
hours worked; the extent of controj 
foreign as well as other British } 
ness interests; and statistics rclati 
the different categories of manufa 
ers’ sales. 

Since it will not be possible to ing 
duce legislation until next year, a 
census of production on the new *, 
cannot be expected until 1947. 

Meanwhile, arrangements are bej 
made to take a partial censuis for 19 
covering a limited number of industri 
mechanical engineering; electrical en 
neering; hardware and Sect metals: to 
and implements; chemicals, dyestuf 
and drugs; clothing; and building 
contracting. 

e Teamwork—This development is 
good example of the close teamwork } 
tween business and government and 0 
more indication that the British are t 
ing industrial regeneration seriously, 


SURPLUS SHIPS SOLD 


Foreign shoppers are emptying ¢ 
shelves of Canada’s War Assets Con 
official agent for war surplus disposal. 

Of a batch of Canadian-built 4,71 
ton freighters, ten have been sold 
France, one to Norway, and three 
Brazil—at about $400,000 apiece, or 
their building cost. 

Mexico has bought a number of I 
ft. wooden subchasers, and others ha 
been sold in Canada for tourist chart 
service. Venezuela has bought a vet 
Canadian corvette for its navy. Pe 
Chile, Colombia, the Soviet Union, an 
China have sent representatives to t 
War Assets Corp. ship graveyard 
Sorel, Que., to look over combat an 
other vessels. 

Of 752 aircraft sold, 310 went t 
foreign buyers, principally in the U.§ 
and Latin America. Most of the re 
must be sold abroad because only on 
type, fhe Cessna Crane, is licensable fo 
civil aviation in Canada. 


COMMUNICATIONS ACCORI 


One by one the barriers to trade ar 
international intercourse are beim 
assaulted, weakened, and beaten down 

The same week that produced 
British-American financial agreement 
and pledge to reduce obstacles to multi 
lateral trade (page 15) also brought the 
signing of an executive agreement by the 
U.S. and seven British Commonweal 
governments which set a new patte 
for international telecommunication 
rates and policy. 

The ent effects a reduction | 
rates, abandonment of communication 
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“Surps, AuTos, PLANES—I’ve stayed awake in 
all of ’em all over the world, but how I’ll hit 
that sack tonight! Gee, it’s good to see a Pull- 
man bed again!” 


“Well, Soldier, I know that lots of Pullman space 
is needed to get you fellows home, so I felt pretty 
good myself when the ticket salesman said there 


was room for me!”’ 


PULLMAN The ee most comfortable way of going places fast! 


Copyright 1945, The Pullman Company 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


monopolies in non-Empire countries, 
and gives the U. S. the right to maintain 
radio circuits with the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, and India 
which it gain:-1 during the war. These 
were the aims set by the U.S. for- the 
twelve-dlay conference in Bermuda 
(BW—Oct.27°45,p117). 

Rate reductions go into effect “as 
soon as possible” and not later than 
Apr. 1, 1946, setting a ceiling of 30¢ 
a word between the U.S. and British 
countries, with a lower rate for code, 
deferred, and night messages. 


CANADA 
Trade Pattern 


Canada is gratified that 
Washington financial talks point 
way to an expanded commerce. 
Loan negotiations are pushed. 


OTTAWA-The visit to Ottawa of 

members of the Lord Keynes financial 
mission, fresh from conclusion of loan 
arrangements in Washington (page 15), 
made it possible for the first time to 
discern the broad pattern of the Cana- 
dian external trade prospect in the vitally 
important adjustment period which lies 
just ahead. 
e Widespread Relief—The pattern is of 
the utmost importance to Canada—a 
country in which about three out of 
every eight persons are engaged either 
in the production or transportation or 
selling of primary products, largely ex- 
ported, and where in the past each rise 
of $100 in export trade has resulted in 
a rise of $380 in national income. There 
was widespread relief in Canada that the 
Washington talks had ended in con- 
crete results and in a decision to move 
toward the expansion of international 
trade. 

The over-all picture, viewed from 
Ottawa, included these salient develop- 
ments: 

(1) The government is asking Parlia- 
ment to approve an amendment to the 
Exports Credits Insurance Act so that 
credits outside the sterling area can be 
increased from $100 million to $750 
million. Most of this larger sum has 
already been tentatively allocated. 


Canada will lend France a total of $242 
million to make purchases in Canada this 
year and next. 

An additional loan of $60 million to the 
Netherlands has been promised, on top of 
the $25 million already loaned, 

Norway will receive $17 million in addi- 
tion to the $13 million already available. 
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The Netherlands Indies, i 
$15 million, will get an additio,..| 559 . 


lion. 


adic 


—— is to get, in addition +o $25 Pro 
ion already arranged, an undetes)):;ned frenc 
tional sum. " 


China’s needs are being exa: 
substantial lean is dipected, 

Liberal provisions will be m: 
to the U.S.S.R. To date, a cred; 
lion has been reported for the purchase 
hydroelectric equipment. The Soviets 
seeking to get better interest and more 4 
tant maturity dates before making furt 
commitments. 

Negotiations are going on wi = 
other United Nations. . —_ 

Australia, New Zealand, and India y 
need Canadian dollar credits if the floy 
Canadian produce is not to be curtail 
through shortage of exchange. This is qui 
apart from a credit to the United Kingdog 

(2) The $750 million will be suppl 
mented by special legislation, to be d 
ferred probably until next March, 
cover a substantial credit to Britain 
terms similar to those of the $3.75 
000,000 credit of the U.S. 

The sum of $500 million has be 
mentioned as the Canadian contriby 
tion to Britain. Details were being di 
cussed in Ottawa this week by mer 
bers of Lord Keynes’ mission. © 

Meanwhile there is no interim shor 
age of Canadian dollars in Britain 
possession, according to Finance Mi 
ister J. L. Ilsley. Canada has power { 
buy sterling and thus supply Canadia 
dollars, and there are ample resourc 


ned an 


for Ic 
f $3 


to cover the needs of the next three di. = 
four months. In addition, there are ad ther 
counts payable by the Canadian gover 


ment to the United Kingdom for ser 
ices and supplies made available t 
Canadian troops overseas. 

(3) James A, MacKinnon, the Mi 
ister of Trade & Commerce, gave Parli 


; y ner 
ment the assurance, received from Longly 
don, that Britain’s “austerity” policy o mag 


rationing dollar exchange, under whic} 
Canadian exporters have been recent 
cut off from sterling markets, was an i 
terim measure to be eased as rapidly 2 
circumstances warranted. 

(4) Canada was gratified to lear 
from Washington last week that thé 
“dollar pool” of Empire countries 1 
the sterling area (which does not includ4 
Canada) is to be dissolved at an earl 
date. Under this “dollar pool” arrange 
ment, Empire customers for Canadia 
export ‘herp have been debarred fro 
using their Canadian dollar balances a! 
they chose in buying directly from Can 
ada. 

(5) In view of Canada’s vital interest 
in a free-trading world, the prospect that 
Washington and London will take the 
lead in international discussions ¢ 
break down barriers to multilateral trad¢ 
is hailed in the Dominion with wide 
spread enthusiasm. 
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~ iidio Idea Pays 
Programs written solely 
trench Canadians are very 


esstul, while translations of 
le for I scripts fail to sell. 
of $3 ; 


‘rchase finadian advertisers, through their 
“pte ms, have found a way by 
My ct they can reach the large French- 
= , market which comprises 30% 
5 total Canadian population of over 
00 
India * Radio Fans—Of the 3,500,000 
he flow }Canadians in the Dominion, 
~_Curtaildlip 900 live in Quebec province where 
"Kine fh ae predominant in the populations 
Kingdo g Montreal and Quebec. But 
€ suppl@iher they live in cities or oa farms, 
so bed are avid radio listeners, according 
larch, rm radio reports, issued twice 
ritain ¢ the Canadian research firm 
p a aynes, Ltd., Toronto and 


0 $25 
ined ad 


ined and 


ith Seve 


9,/) 


has be 
contrib 
eIng di 


by men 


few a Oe radio program managers 
proved that programs specially de- 
i for the French-Canadian who 
s, reads, and thinks in French 
than pay their way in blanketing 
. ae Oe results from the rich mar- 
Britain i of French Canada. 
ce Muivien Jean Baptiste and Marie turn 
power the radio, they listen to characters 
“anadiaif se French in thought and spéech. 


im sho 


resourcd operas as “Big Sister’ have 
three qa. ; aieterpert in “Grande Soeur,” 

C are {GMM there are French-Canadian shows 
ge ) comedian and character actors 
lable se names are famous to the French 


ier though unknown in other parts 


he Mi Canada. 
‘ ¢ a Different Country—Some ten 


: oe | pers and half a dozen gen- 
oe | es cater to the French-Cana- 


reader, but until recently advertis- 
in these publications consisted of 
lish advertisements translated into 
che Now marketing, research, and 
etising experts: are telling their cli- 
tha * an in French-Canada it is 
re their advertising 
paigns . F ey were intended for 
ina different Meso just as would 
manufacturer who is planning to 
his products in a Latin-American 
ket. 

Vith successful radio programs as an 
mple, leading Canadian advertising 
acies have established French di- 
ions, centered at Montreal, where 
nterestqgetch-Canadians develop _ purely 
ct that nch-Canadian advertising campaigns. 
ke thagged Canadian manufacturers are learn- 
ms to that advertising art must depict 
1] tradeggech-Canadian types, against a back- 
- widegmeund of the agricultural villages of 
provinces, 


t whic 
recenth 
iS an i 


pidly 2 


o lear 
hat thé 
tries 1 
includé 
in early 
arrange 
anadia 
od fro 
neces 2 
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Chemists see heat 


§ janis MUST! For most pills, 
capsules, sulfa-drugs, vitamin 
tablets and general medicines re- 
quire heat at some or many stages 
of their making. 


Wherever heat is used in indus- 
trial processes you will find Amer- 
ican thermometers in a great 
majority of installations prima- 
rily because of their enduring 
accuracy. 


All American thermometers are 
designed for quick, easy reading. 
In the standard glass thermom- 
eter, the wide-angled construction 
admits the maximum light so the 
scale and the broad stripe of red- 
reading mercury are strikingly 
clear behind the glareless glass. 
The sealed case keeps out dust 
and moisture. 

For every industrial use we 
make a thermometer specifically 
adapted to the service required 
for on-the-spot or remote tem- 
perature indicating or for indicat- 
ing and recording. 

American Glass, Dial and Recording Ther- 


mometers are sold by leading distributorsevery- 
where. Write to them or to us for information, 


i] AMERICAN 


Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of ‘American’ Industrial instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gouges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves. 
Builders of ‘Show-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specialties, 
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After some midweek dillydallying, the 

stock market regained its earlier stride 
late last week and closed in spectacular 
fashion. Under the impetus given by 
the Big Board’s busiest Saturday session 
since May, 1940, the market staged a 
rally that sent the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock price index through its 1937 peak 
to the highest levels since 1930; it also 
brought rail and utility averages to the 
highest point since 1931. 
@ Advance Stalls—Monday of this week, 
as a result, saw a strong tone in evidence 
at the market’s opening. As the day 
progressed, however, investors and traders 
didn’t respond as enthusiastically as 
many bullishly inclined brokers had been 
confidently expecting. Both the rails and 
utilities began to disclose heaviness. 
Profit-taking sales also started to stall the 
advance in other sections of the list in the 
final hour of Monday’s trading. 

Tuesday, even though new bull market 
tops were made by a number of shares, 
provided an even more disappointing 
performance; by Wednesday prices gen- 
erally were fading quite rapidly. By 
that time few Big Board-listed issues 
were invulnerable to the sell-off, and on 
Wednesday sharp losses were disclosed 
by a wide group of blue chips and erst- 
while favorites of the more speculative- 


developed in the Street in reccy mong 


as the market has been mounting }j, 


and higher. More and ; brok 
are pointing out that thc nt } 
market in its 43 months suffe 


only one decline of as m 
in the industrial averages a: 
tending beyond 6% in the last ¢ 


Also, there are increasing 
that at least some portion of \,j 
taken nov 


rofits might well 
Feld in reserve for possible bcttcr } 
opportunitics later on. 
@ irregularity Expected—This far ; 
usual year-end tax selling has not beg 
sufficient to cause the type of 
market action normally witnessed 
December. This is because taxes on pr 
fits taken after Jan. 1 will be less th 
now on taxable incomes up to $18,0( 
and most brokers expect at least sor 
price irregularity to develop in Januar 
cause of such selling after the ycar-end, 

A particular worry of Wall Street cy 
rently is the growing thinness of marke 
in most shares. Many brokers, as 
result, are warning clients about ¢) 
dangers of entering orders “at the ma 
ket” instead of at a specific price. 


IT¢gu 


Security Price Averages 


minded trade. This Week Month 
@ Unanswered Question—Whether this Week Ago Ago 
heavy tone is the forerunner of an ex- Stocks 
tended period of “consolidation,” the Industrial ...169.9 167.2 163.6 
start of a drastic “corrective” move, or Railroad .... 64.4 64.8 61.1 
merely one of the deceptive “resting” Utiity =... " 5 4 
periods seen on sO many past occasions Bonds 
is a question few of Wall Street’s market Industrial ...122.9 122.9 122.1 
students are willing to answer at the Railroad -117.2 116.9 16,3 
moment. __ Utility oveene. anes. 115.9 
However, considerable caution has Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
COMMON STOCKS—-A WEEKLY RECORD 
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HE TRADING POST 


sining Britain: | 


; ments designed to justify 
rated States loan to Great Britain 
«15 and 120) will now be put to 
st of a vote in Congress. The de- 
wer the needs of the British and 
interests of Americans will be furi- 
echoed in business circles. And if 
san agreement is ratified by both 
ms, we Can expect continuing con- 
over their operations. 

sa contribution toward an under- 
jing of the current arguments and 
~aeiequent operations, a widely 
American, D. L. Gill, has writ- 
an extended letter on his view 
he British situation from the van- 
point of his post as secretary of 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
con since 1930. 


During the last few months, I have talked 
number of American businessmen and 
sfacturers nearly all of whom are pro- 
jly shocked by the restrictions and 
ols on trade which they learn are being 
sued by Britain. Their attitude in 
ml is “now that the war is over let’s 
» at once to the free competitive 
gle for world markets and may the best 
vin.” In particular they are shocked by 
nin's obvious intention to restrict im- 
s to essential foods, raw materials, and 
pment required for the rehabilitation of 
pin's economic life. 
a extreme case of how far this policy 
go is illustrated by such desirable but 
«sential commodities as oranges. Britain 
refuse import license for American 
ges and get along with whatever it can 
hn from South Africa and the Mediter- 
an countries, even though the American 
s may be only half the price. 
first sight this sort of thing looks like 
ankest discrimination and the deliberate 
of unfair trade practices to secure special 
aitages within their sphere of economic 
uence. But in order to be fair we should 
to see the causes of such action, from 
British point of view. 
hritish exports, due to the necessity of 
centrating On war production, have been 
wed to one-third of the prewar level. 
Purchases of food and raw materials on 
‘it from such countries as Argentina and 
ng expenditure in India and the Middle 
t, for carrying on the war in those 
piers, have resulted in an accumulation 
blocked sterling to the credit of those 
bons which is expected to reach around 
billion, 
britain now finds itself very short of 
rything, and the people of ‘the British 
S would fall over Decesteee to buy any 
erica oe that were igre not -— 
use they haye money (i.e. ing) in the 
. but because the majority of American 
ducts on the market are better 
it than they can get elsewhere, But His 
sty’s Government, whether Labor or 
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Conservative, have got to consider how the 
dollars can be found to pay for American 
or Canadian imports. 

In my opinion, if exchange controls, and 
limitation of imports were abandoned, and 
if no attempt were made to direct purchases 
to the sterling area or by means of bilateral 
barter agreements, the British reserves of 
gold and foreign exchange—particularly dol 
ars—would be exhausted in less than a year. 


* * * 


What are the possible alternatives from 
which British policy must be chosen in order 
to keep the nation solvent? 

The traditional method, when the auto- 
matic gold standard was operative, was for 
deflation to be induced deliberately through 
——- interest rates and reducing the sup- 
ply of money in circulation followed by the 
usual phenomena of the depression cycle, 
falling prices, unemployment, and eventu 
ally lower wages and lower costs. When this 
point was reached, the lower costs began 
to be reflected in increased exports, poverty 
automatically reduced the demand for im 
ports, and the foreign payments and receipts 
gradually returned to a state of balance. 

Aside from the fact that this traditional 
procedure would be politically impossible in 
Britain today—on the contrary the trend will 
be toward greater expenditure on social 
services and consequently higher costs—it 
is hard to see how it would help the U.S. 

If you have been in England recently you 
will agree that wages are not what you could 
call high, in spite of the substantial increases 
granted during the war. By following a de- 
flationary policy Britain would not only 
close her markets to American exports as 
effectively as by direct limitation of imports 
but would also approach the position of 
those low-standard countries against whose 
products America demands protective tariffs. 

Another method of correcting an im- 
balance of payments and receipts on foreign 
account is by lowering the rate of exchange. 
Provision for making such alterations in an 
orderly way is included in the Bretton 
Woods agreement, and certainly one of the 
most important duties for the experts of the 
United Nations will be to determine the 
appropriate rates of exchange for each mem- 
ber nation. 

They could, for instance, agree to value 
the pound at $3. This would stimulate 
British exports and check imports drastically, 
but would it be to the advantage of either 
Britain or America? The effects in the U. S. 
would be very much the same as deflation in 
England. Britain would escape the worst 
miseries of deflation but would automatically 
increase the sterling cost of her necessary im- 
as of raw materials and foods by 25%. I 

lieve it would be to the advantage of both 
countries to try to stabilize the exchange at 
about its present parity. If this proves im- 
possible, then adjustment of the exchanges 
seems to be the only remedy. 


The concluding section of Mr. Gill’s 
letter will appear in the Dec. 22 Trad- 
ing Post. 
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THE TREND 


THAT CREDIT FOR GREAT BRITAIN 


If Congress provides the funds for a $3,750,000,000 
credit for Britain and Britain accepts the attendant con- 
ditions, we shall have a fighting chance to reconstruct a 
multilateral system of international trade of the general 
sort which once brought prosperity and a measure of 
political tranquillity to us and most of the rest of the 
world. If Congress does not approve the credit, there is 
every prospect that international trade will sink deeper 
into the paralyzing morass of import and export restric- 
tions, exchange controls, and currency blocs in which it is 
now bogged down. On that elemental basis of economic 
calculation, let alone any consideration of a war's end 
obligation to a gallant ally which bled itself white for the 
common victory, we believe that the credit should be 
approved, and promptly. 


e If the credit is not approved, there is no prospect what- 
soever that Britain will have the capacity to take the steps 
necessary to unfetter that large share of international 
trade which it dominates, either directly or indirectly. 
On the contrary, there is every promise that it will be 
forced to impose further restrictions to protect that 
solvency in international trade, upon which it depends 
for its very life. With Britain going that route there will 
be no chance of restoring any general system of world 
trade. 

If the credit is approved, Britain commits itself to 
remove several major financial barriers to multilateral 
foreign trade now imposed by currency and exchange 
restrictions. The program includes the elimination of the 
sterling currency bloc which fences off a large trading area 
from the United States by providing for free currency 
movement inside and the rationing of currency going 
outside. It also includes a commitment to eliminate 
bilateral currency exchange control arrangements, and an 
undertaking to thaw out as rapidly as possible $14 billion 
of short-term sterling balances, now frozen in London, by 
the three-way process of scaling them down, funding 
them, and converting them into freely exchangeable 
currency. 


@ The Anglo-American negotiators also agreed that, at the 
forthcoming International Conference on Trade and 
Employment, Britain will join the United States in a 
broad program to lower barriers to international trade by 
tackling not only restrictions imposed by governments 
in the form of tariff walls but also those imposed by pri- 
vate combinations and cartels. This agreement does not 
appear to be specifically contingent upon approval of the 
credit, but as a practical matter it is. Without the credit 
to ease its balance of payments problem over the next few 
years, Britain cannot join us in such a program. 


It would be naive to neglect the fact that approy 
the credit to Britain involves some risks. Onc of they 
course, is that of having it contribute to a rip. roaring j 
tion in this country. This risk is reduced, howeve 
the fact that the credit, while payable in full yj 
approved by Congress, would be expended over a pe 
of years and then not entirely in this country, sing 
would be usable anywhere. 


e A far greater risk is that it will not be able to do the 
assigned to it. Perversely enough, this might be beg, 
it proved to be not big enough initially but, , 
attendant commitments, too big for Britain to hay 
later on. The latter risk is reduced by the settlemen 
the lend-lease and surplus property accounts by wr 
off lend-lease and lending Britain about $650 millio 
pay for surplus U.S. supplies in the United Kingd 
The risk is also reduced by the provision for waive 
interest on the credit if payment would require Brij 
to cut its imports even below the prewar level. 
waiver provision would be particularly important d 
the early years of repayment of the loan when the inte 
payment would be the larger part of the annual instalmd 

The frozen sterling balances in London, however, 
about four times as large as the proposed U. S. credit. 
largest single part of this money is owed to India. W 
India and the other creditor countries are going to ag 
to do about it remains to be determined. What th 
agree to do about it, in turn, will have a major b¢ 
ing on the adequacy of our credit to Britain. 


© When, as it properly may, since it was incurred to) 

for the war in the East and was in the nature of a len 

lease advance, Britain proposes to scale down its paymd 
to India, some misguided Americans are certain to st 
bleeding for “poor, oppressed India” and charging Bn 
with trying to welch on its just debts. If our credit 

Britain is to have the chance it should have to serve 

great purpose, we not only will not fall for a line | 

that, which will really involve an invitation to cut our ¢ 

throats, on a global basis, but will aid Britain in camyu 
out its arduous part of the loan arrangement by, at lea 
assuming a responsible attitude toward it. 

Although Congress may talk more about this than a1 
other aspect of the credit, the question of whether or 1 
it is repaid is perhaps the least important part of ! 
transaction. If the broad program to revive and put som 
firm underpinnings under world trade, which would m 
be possible without the credit, is successful, the amou 
of the loan will be dwarfed by the gains we ‘shall reali 
If the program fails, the question of repayment will 
an almost trivial aspect of the disaster. 
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